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EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR PUBLIC 
) ADMINISTRATION— 
SOME CONTEMPORARY TRENDS* 


Lynton K. Caldwell 


AXZBENEVER men work together to achieve some common purpose, 

administration becomes necessary, for no other means has been 

_ discovered for co-ordinating co-operative human endeavour. Admi- 

nistration is thus the means by which human effort is organized and 

directed toward specified goals. And because administration imple- 

ments decisions requiring the direction and control of group action, it 
implies government in the broad sense. 


As generic social processes, government and administration occur 
in many different contexts (domestic, religious, economic, fraternal). 
Our concern here, however, is with the administrative process within 
the institutional framework of tradition, law, and policy that constitutes 
the governmental state. Our scope is thus less than all of government 
and less than all of administration, and is limited to the education and 
training of those persons to whom the administration of government 
is entrusted. Our focus is upon present efforts to increase the effective- 
ness for public service of those men and women who make up our 
public bureaucracies. 


Government is the greatest collective effort in which man has 
engaged, and it is one of the principal institutional expressions of his 
civilization; its administration is the severest test of his capacity for 
social development. To be understood adequately, the administration 
of government must be viewed in relation to its role in the evolution of 
human society. Without appreciation of this larger relationship, it is 
difficult to understand the full significance of administration in the day- 
to-day affairs that are the life stream of government. This discussion 


*Text of the lecture delivered at the I.1.P.A. on August 30, 1958. 
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The most pertinent and obvious fact relating to our topic is tl the - 
tremendous responsibility that governmental bureaucracies have every- 
where assumed for safeguarding and promoting the public welfare. 
Although political ideologies and governmental traditions and methods 
differ, the heavy responsibility of public bureaucracies is a universal — 
circumstance. Accentuating this weight of responsibility is the in- 
adequacy of nearly every governmental administrative system to deal 
effectively with the exigencies confronting it. This is true not only of 
newly established national governments in Asia and Africa, but in 
different ways is also true of older established governmental systems in — 
Western Europe and the Americas. The quest for competence in the 
public service has stimulated efforts toward improving the quality of 
public officials through pre-service education and in-service training. — 
Traditional preparation for public service careers has almost every- 
where been called into question, as social science research has revealed 
new aspects of the administrative process that have called for new types 
of education and training. 


Among the many innovations and developments in education and 
training for public administration during recent years there are three 
that may be identified as of exceptional significance. These trends 
have profoundly influenced political and administrative thought 
regarding the values that govern human relations and the capacity of 
human beings to co-operate voluntarily toward agreed common ends. 
Social trends are seldom clear-cut and precise. Those that we are 
about to discuss are not without exception. I shall therefore state them 
as attitudes which, though widely held and of growing influence, are 
not universally shared. In brief these trends are toward : 


1. An understanding of administration as a universal social 


process, modified in practice by ethnological and technolo- 
gical factors; 


2. An acceptance by government of responsibility for the 


development and training of men and women for public 
responsibilities; and 


3. A growing sense of responsibility among public officials 


themselves for improving the quality, effectiveness and 
accountability of the public service. 
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I should now like to elaborate briefly upon these trends and to 
relate them to contemporary developments in education and training 
for public administration. . 


ADMINISTRATION AS A UNIVERSAL PROCESS 


Administration is a unique human invention. It does not appear 
to have been developed by any other form of living organism, 
although highly complex social organization has emerged among the 
insects. The systematized co-operative activities of these so-called 
lower animal societies appear to be controlled by combinations of 

“genetic and external physio-chemical stimuli in ways that we scarcely 
understand. The mainsprings of human co-operation may hardly be 
better understood. But the process of human co-operation has 
received a vast amount of study and we enjoy the advantage of being 
able to examine a process in which we are participants and of which we 
know something at firsthand. 


The common denominator of administration is man himself. 
Human behaviour, although capable of astonishing variation, is not 
capable of infinite variation. Man is limited by his faculties. He can 
invest an almost endless variety of languages; but language, spoken and 
written, remains an indispensable means for his communications. 
Simple forms of co-operative behaviour may in some measure be co- 
ordinated by non-verbal communication, but administered co-operation 
involves the transmission of ideas, concepts, questions and commands 
* that require the use of language. From one viewpoint, indeed, admi- 
nistration may be described as a systematized process of communica- 
tion. The universality of the administrative process arises therefore 
out of the universality of human mental processes and most notably 
out of man’s common and limited means for communicating complex 


ideas. 


‘Had the study of administration grown initially out of studies in 
human psychology and sociology, the generic character of the admi- 
nistrative process would surely have received earlier recognition. But 
the study of public administration, at least, grew out of studies in the 
law, history and political economy of respective countries. The 
focus of attention was. upon national rather than universal characteris- 
tics; for example, upon French administration or British or American. 
In addition, administration as a general process was seldom studied, 
even in the narrowly national context, outside of Western European 
and American societies. Some notable treatises on administrative 
conduct are to be found in the older literatures of India, China, and of 


he 
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the Islamic world, but in the main they are of a didactic and hortatory 
character and do not greatly advance our knowledge of administration 
as a generic social process. ; if 


It seems probable that the generic character of the process of admi- 
nistration, like that of eating or sleeping, always was tacitly assumed. 
But because the focus of scholars was upon specific applications rather 
than upon the process itself, this tacit assumption was of little practical 
consequence. Indeed, the systematic study of administration as a 
universal process really began less than a century ago. The initial 
impetus came from late nineteenth century studies in industrial organi- 
zation and management, such as were undertaken by Henri Fayol in 
France and Frederick W. Taylor in the United States. In contrast 
to the study of public administration, thought on industrial manage- 
ment was not tied into particular systems of legal concepts and politi- 
cal institutions. It was international or perhaps more accurately non- 
national in character. 


An important exception to the restricted scope of studies in public 
administration was the broader comparative approach taken by students 
of military organization and administration. In contrast to writings on 
civil administration, the literature of military administration command- 
ed an international audience. Von Clausewitz and De Gaulle, for 
example, enjoyed an international reputation not matched by writers 
on civil administration. Military considerations prompt an interest 
among nations in each other’s military establishments and theories; in 
civil administration there is no comparable spur to curiosity. 


Another line of inquiry influencing the study of administration 
was that pursued by ethnologists and sociologists into social organiza- 
tion and social behaviour. Students of social organization characteris- 
tically were less bound by their own cultural milieu than were many 
political scientists whose first interest was frequently in the politics of 
their own societies. The sociologist studying a great variety of social 
institutions encountered analogies and contrasts among them that 
called for explanation. Comparative studies of social organization 
and behaviour produced findings that not only threw light on adminis- 
trative behaviour but opened new lines of inquiry transcending poli- 
tical and cultural boundaries. Among the more promising of 
these new lines of inquiry (perhaps it should be described as several 
lines) are the behavioral studies of recent years in which much atten- 
tion is given to psychological factors in group behaviour. The “group 


dynamics” line of inquiry is a particular phase of this more general 
development. 
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| ' A third factor influencing the understanding of administration 
_ as a universal process has been the interchange of administrative ideas 
_ and experience growing out of international co-operative efforts follow- 
ing the second world war. After 1945, the establishment of inter- 
_ national organizations with administrative functions occurred on a 
_ scale larger than theretofore. In these organizations the adminis- 
trative experience and concepts of many nations had to be reconciled. 
For organizations like the United Nations, Unesco, the International 
Bank or the World Health Organization, administrative policies and 
methods were required that would be workable for an international 
staff serving in all parts of the world. That this could be done is in 
itself evidence of the universality of the administrative process. 


An aspect of international co-operation that has made an 
especially significant contribution to our understanding of the adminis- 
trative process has been multi-national and bi-national technical 
assistance. Through these programmes, particularly those supported 
by the United Nations, the United States and the Colombo Plan nations, 
more factual knowledge about administrative practices has been 
brought together systematically than at any previous time. Profes- 
sional associations, such as the International Institute of Adminis- 
trative Sciences, have assisted in the systematic analysis and publication 
of much of this data and have contributed to its further dissemination 
through international conferences, round-tables and seminars. 


The effect of this growing recognition of the universality of the 
administrative process has been felt in education and training for 
public administration. Until about a decade ago the prevailing ten- 
dency in university teaching was to interpret “public administration” 
in strictly national terms. Although there was widespread interest in 
the identification of “‘principles’” or “elements” of administration, 
textbooks written by Americans about public administration were 
primarily books about public administration in America rather than 
about public administration generically. The same practice prevailed 
in other countries until, following the second world war, a new trend 
became evident. The focus of the textbook writer may still be pri- 
marily upon the practice of administration in his own country, but 
horizons have been broadened, Greater sophistication is now shown 
in distinguishing particular administrative practices from the generic 
process, 


Research and scholarly publication likewise evidence this trend. 
Interest in the comparative approach to administration has increased 
as a growing literature on public administration in various countries 


er were for comparison aga siietani ssid 
studies of public administration have been pase yen seas d by 
for example, the International Political Science Association, — the 
International Institute of Administrative Sciences, and the International 
‘Union of Local Authorities. Comparative studies of special aspects — 
of administration, including bibliographies, have been published by 
the United Nations Organization and by Unesco. At national levels, 


comparative studies are under way in many different universities and — 


research institutions. In the United States, a committee on compa-— 
rative administration of the American Society for Public Administra- — 


tion attempts to keep in touch with current activities and to stimulate — 


research in unexplored areas. Particular interest has been shown — 
recently in the development of models for the study of institutional © 
change and for the comparative analysis of administrative behaviour. 
From these models it is hoped that a more valid factual foundation may — 
be laid for subsequent generalization. 


The actual content as well as emphasis in university teaching has 
thus been influenced by this trend. Moreover the effects are evident 
in the study of business administration as well as in public adminis- 
tration, although schools of business administration gave practical 
recognition to the universal character of administration at a relatively 
early date. Evidence of the trend in teaching may be found not only 
in the published sources cited above but also in the construction of the 
curriculum and emphasis on subject matter. Comparative materials 
are being drawn upon more heavily than heretofore and considerable 
attention has been given to comparative use of the case method. The 
American Inter-University Case Programme has now begun to assem- 
ble a collection of cases from abroad to complement the cases developed 
primarily out of American experience, 


In the public service itself there is clearly a trend toward a broad- 
er comprehension of administration. This is evident in the executive 
development programmes that have become immensely popular in the 
United States. A quarter-century ago these programmes, treating 
administration as a generic social process, would have incurred much 
greater resistance and skepticism than they do today. At that time 
training for administration would have tended toward indoctrination 
in the policies, rules and organization of an official’s own agency or 
business firm. The broader considerations of processes, relationships 
and environmental factors would have been generally viewed as 

“impractical” or ‘‘irrelevant.”’ 


It is perhaps too early to forecast the effect of this broadened 
«approach to education and training in administration upon the actual 
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_ conduct of government. Nevertheless it seems almost certain that the 
__ pronounced changes of attitude that have occurred and are occurring 

_ will have a clearly discernible effect upon the public service in the 

_ course of the next quarter-century. In the United States, at least, 
there appears to be a growing contrast between the quality and effec- 

_ tiveness of public administration in the federal government and in the 

_ more progressive states and municipalities in which these trends have 

been widely felt and the more traditionally oriented states and munici- 

palities in which substantial prejudice against a professionalized public 

service continues to exist and administrative responsibilities are generally 

- narrowly conceived. 


GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE CAR RS 


Governmental concern with the educational preparation. of its 
future officers is hardly a new development, although it has been of 
uneven strength from country to country. Historical examples may 
be cited of special schools or courses of training established by govern- 
ments to insure an adequate supply of competent public officials. The 
palace school established by the Ottoman Turkish Sultan, Muham- 
med II, illustrates one manner in which this governmental responsibility 
was recognized and discharged. The well-known Northcote-Trevelyan 
Report on the British Civil Service represents a different approach o 
governmental responsibility. The Turks undertook directly to select, 
train and appoint their public officials who were in actual fact slaves of 
the Sultan. The British, in contrast, left the actual educational prepa- 
ration for public life to the individual. The personal qualities sought 
in the public service were to be secured through voluntary competitive 
examination, the standards for which would be fixed by the govern- 
ment itself through a Civil Service Commission. But whatever the 
way in which governmental concern for the quality of the public service 
was. manifested, few governments assumed a direct, systematic and 
continuing responsibility for the education of prospective public 


officials. 


The tremendous governmental changes following the second 
world war brought about an equally great change in governmental 
responsibility for the public service. Across Asia and Africa a host 
of newly independent nations merged, most of them lacking sufficient 
trained and experienced officials to carry on the public business re- 
linquished by the retiring colonial regimes. Moreover, these new states 
were impatient to employ their newly-won freedom in programmes of 
economic and social development. Widespread social unrest and 
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ae 
political instability gave this movement toward national reconstruction — 
an urgency that was also felt in older established states in Asia, — 
Western Europe and South America. tod 


One of the earliest and most dramatic indications of the new 
attitude in government toward education for the public service came 
from France with the establishment in 1945 of Ecole Nationale — 
d’Administration. The war and the German occupation had severely 
shaken the French public service. Direct governmental responsibility — 
for the preparatory training of future public administrative officials was 
believed necessary to insure an effective and reliable administrative 
corps. 


: 
: 


In the United Kingdom a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons suggested in a report to the 1941-42 session that a civil 
service staff college might be required to provide a type of training for 
public service responsibilities that traditional British education for the 
administrative levels of public service did not seem to provide. During 
1943-44 the question of a staff college was debated in Commons and 
studied by a special committee chaired by Ralph Assheton, M.P., 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury. The report of the Assheton 
Committee rejected the staff college proposal, urging instead an expand- 
ed and improved programme of in-service training. This course of 
action was followed by the government. But in 1946 a privately 
sponsored Administrative Staff College was established at Henley-on- 
Thames and has in some measure provided the type of educational 
experience suggested by the Select Committee. The Administrative 
Staff College moreover illustrates the generic approach to the adminis- 
trative process. The junior officials who attend its sessions are 
drawn from business and labour as well as from government, and a 
small percentage has come from commonwealth and other countries 
abroad. The training at Henley is directed toward the type of respon- 
sibilities and relationships encountered at higher administrative levels 
rather than with the specifics of national administrative practice. 


The Government of India has taken the most positive measures 
among commonwealth and indeed among Asian countries in providing 
educational and training facilities for the public service. Apart from 
several university public administration programmes, the responsibility 
of the government is being carried out through the Indian Adminis- 
trative Service Training School at Delhi and the I.A.S. Staff College* 


*Both of these and the Central Secretariat Training School ha i 
f : ave n = 
bined to form the National Academy of Public Aduainisthatiet "baa iRTOnees 
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at Simla, the Administrative Staff College at Hyderabad and 


through support of the activities of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration. 


In a large number of countries national institutions have been 
established for the education and training of public officials, sometimes 


also for research in public administration. The majority of these 


have come into existence during the past decade, often with assistance 
from outside the country; for example, from the United Nations, the 
United States, Colombo Plan nations or in some cases through private 
philanthropic foundations. Many of these agencies are called “‘insti- 
tutes’, but this term may not, as in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom, connote a professional society. 
Rather the term corresponds more often to American or French usage 
implying a type of higher school or research centre that often is asso- 
ciated with a university. Countries in which governments have esta- 
blished or supported “‘institutes” for the specific purpose of training 
for the public service include in addition to India : Brazil, Burma 
Cambodia, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, South Vietnam, and Yugo- 
slavia. This listing is representative rather than comprehensive. 
There are other countries that have established comparable schools 
or agencies for public service training. Perhaps the most unusual, 
as well as one of the more successful, has been the Central American 
Advanced School on Public Administration supported by five Central 
American republics with initial assistance from the United Nations. 


In the United States of America the schools or institutes training 
specifically for careers in public administration are primarily state 
supported or are privately endowed. The federal government in the 
past has not directly aided or assisted general training for careers in 
public administration, although certain federal departments secured 
specific training legislation. Since 1958, comprehensive legislation that 
authorizes advanced training for persons already in the government 
service has been in effect. In the federal government and in the more 
progressive states, governmental responsibility for the training and 
development of administrative personnel is accepted without question. 
Some cities and a few counties, Los Angeles city and county, for 
example, have effective training programmes. For the most part, 
however, the states and municipalities look to the universities and 
professional associations to assume the tasks of preparatory education 
and job-related training. There is, however, an increasing tendency 
for governmental units to support these education and training efforts 
in a variety of ways. 
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An interesting example of co-operation between several different t 
governmental and educational organizations for public service training — 4 
is afforded by the Southern Regional Public Administration Tratilitie | 
Programme. Since 1944 four southern state universities and govern- — 
mental agencies have carried on a programme of graduate study and © 
practical training. Students spend an academic semester at each of © 
two of the co-operating schools, and a three months’ internship in — 
‘some practical aspect of administration is undertaken in a govern- 
mental office : state, local, federal, or regional. The routine work of 
the programme is administered by the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of Alabama; academic direction is provided 
by a joint university-governmental committee representing the parti- 
cipating institutions. This co-operative plan provides for the maximum 
utilization of training resources, avoiding unnecessary duplication of 
effort in the co-operating states. . 


The foregoing examples illustrate the growing concern of govern- 
ment for the education and training of future as well as present public 
administrators. This trend seems certain to grow; the exigencies of 
societies upon government everywhere are such that increasing public 
administrative action to insure the adequacy of public service person- 
nel as to numbers, quality and integrity appears to be inevitable. 


PROFESSIONAL CONCERN OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS FOR THE 
QUALITY OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Professional associations of public officials have existed for 
many years. Until recently these organizations tended to be either 
of two kinds. The first were societies of specialists; for example, acco- 
untants, army officers, engineers, foresters, physicians, nurses, teachers, 
or law enforcement officers. The problems of their professional 
specialities have been the uniting bonds for groups of this type. The 
second, not always clearly distinguishable from the first, were unions, 
organized along various lines and with the welfare and status of their 
members their primary concern. 


During the past quarter-century, however, a third type of organi- 
zation of public officials has gained prominence. Its focus is neither 
on a particular occupational speciality nor primarily on public service 
salaries, privileges and working conditions. Instead its purpose is 
to strengthen and improve the public service through better under- 
standing (a) of the forces that control public administration and (b) 
of the processes through which administration actually takes place. 


J 
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Membership in these organizations, of which the American 
Society for Public Administration, the Indian Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration and the Royal Institute of Public Administration (United 


_ Kingdom) are examples, characteristically includes persons outside the 
government service who have special interest in public administration. 
Among such individuals are university professors (who may or may 


not be civil servants), management consultants, lawyers, legislators and 
retired officials. These societies tend toward neutrality in questions of 
political character; their focus is upon improvement of the public 
service as a means to a more effective government. 


One of the principal means to a more effective government is the 
educational development of the public servant. It is therefore not — 
surprising that public administration societies have almost uniformly 
encouraged in-service training, have taken great interest in educational 
preparation for the public service and have, as is notably the case in 
India, actually sponsored and conducted training programmes. 
Although few societies have moved as directly into educational and 
training activities as has the Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
actual training programmes, usually of short-term duration, have been 
undertaken by the Royal Institute of Public Administration in the 
United Kingdom and by the American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration in the United States. 


An important contribution to improvement of the public service 
is research and publication pertaining to public service needs and pro- 
blems. The Royal Institute of Public Administration, in particular, 
has published or sponsored various monographs and pamphlets rela- 
tive to the public service. Journals are published by all principal 
societies and the following is a partial list of those printed in English. 


Administration—Institute of Public Administration, of Ireland 
Canadian Public Administration—Institute of Public Administra- 
tion of Canada 


Indian Journal of Public Administration—Indian Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration 


New Zealand Journal of Public Administration—New Zealand 
Institute of Public Administration 


Philippine Journal of Public Administration—Institute of Public 
Administration, University of the Philippines (not publish- 
ed by a professional society, but serving the needs of such 
groups as the Philippine Society for Public Administration) 
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Public Administration (Australia)—Australian Regional Groups 


of the Royal Institute of Public Administration 


Public Administration (United Kingdom)—Royal Institute of 
Public Administration 


Public Administration Review—American Society for Public 
Administration. 


CONCLUSION 


There are many ways of classifying trends of the sort that we have 
been discussing. There are moreover other trends that have not been 
touched upon in this discourse. Among these would be (1) the grow- 
ing influence of behavioral studies on administrative theory, training 
and practice, in addition to their impact upon the generalizing approach 
to administration, (2) the increasing rapprochement between univer- 
sities and governmental agencies in setting standards of achievement 
for both pre-service and in-service training, (3) the growing disposition 
to view the education of the public administrator as indefinitely un- 
finished business in the sense that his education and training must be 
a continuing, career-long process, (4) the effect of nationalization of 
industries and the growth of state enterprises upon public adminis- 
tration training, and (5) the growing difficulty in many countries in 
reconciling the need for national security and economic stability with 
freedom of public employee groups to engage in organized political 
action. But the trends upon which we have dwelt at greater length 
are those that have seemed most significant, at least from the vantage 
point of the present. 


To summarize then, the most important contemporary trends 


affecting the education and training of public administrators: seem 
to. 'be : 


1. General and explicit recognition of the universality of the 
administrative process; 


2. Governmental acceptance of responsibility for the develop- 
ment of the administrative corps of the public service; and 


3. Development of a sense of responsibility among public 
officials for improvement of the quality of the public service. 


; Should these trends continue and appreciably influence adminis- 
trative developments in government, it seems likely that during the 
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| next half-century mankind will be governed more proficiently and with 
a greater sense of responsibility than has ever been evident before. 


_ Under inhumane or unwise political leadership this heightened effec- 
tiveness, were it merely technical, might indeed be harmful. There is, 
_ however, hope that the quality of political government may generally 


t, 


improve, in part, as a consequence of public services that are better 


_ able to provide the competent and informed staff assistance and execu- 


tion upon which political leadership in this age must so largely depend. 


The increasing dependence of governmental decisions upon 


_ technical and administrative expertise does, however, raise the very 
- serious question of the extent to which the career public service is 


guardian and servant of public values. It is a commonplace of go- 
vernment that public officials do support certain values as against 
others. Conflict among administrative agencies frequently arises from 
incompatibilities among their value commitments, In open and cul- 
turally heterogeneous societies it becomes very difficult to identify 
many values that are generally held throughout the total community. 
The search for consensus in democratic governments is usually 
considered to be the special task of the politician. But political 
party doctrine and commitment often severely limit the capacity of 
political leaders to obtain general agreement. Moreover, diversity 
itself may be an important value in the political community. As the 
scope of governmental activities grows, affecting ever more intimately 
the lives of people everywhere, the moral responsibility of the public 
administrator becomes an ever more pressing subject of query and con- 
cern. If we were to forecast major trends in education and training 
for public administration in the future, it seems inevitable that one of 
them would have to do with this very fundamental aspect of public 
service. 


“The capitalist thinks that bureaucracy is a bad word, but the 
socialist likes it. The socialist thinks that enterprise is a danger- 
ous word, but the capitalist supports it. And both are wrong. 
It is the best in bureaucracy combined with the best in enterprise 
that equals institutional vitality and a dynamic economy.” 


—MARSHALL E. DIMOCK 
(in “Administrative Vitality’) 
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4 FUNDAMENTAL APPROACH TO THE _ 
“ADMINISTRATION OF THE RURAL COMMU 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME* (II) 
Iqbal Narain 


IMPLICATIONS IN TERMS OF PLANNING 


Having analysed the concept of rural community development, — 
let us turn to a study of its implications in terms of planning. The ; 
field of planning is so vast that one can only venture a study of some © 
fundamental considerations (which have a distinctly administrative — 
bias) in the context of the objectives already set forth. ‘ 


As far as the under-developed countries go, the Government — 
has to sponsor the rural community development programme and. — 
determine its broad pattern on a democratic basis.7* Its need is 
obvious enough. First, the area of backwardness to be covered in 
under-developed countries is so vast and the problems of develop- 
ment so multifarious and complex that a national programme at 
governmental level alone can meet the challenge. Voluntary public | 
agencies can neither be forthcoming in such large numbers as to cope 
with the situation, nor do they have the resources to rise to the occa- 
sion. Systematic planning of their activities with a due sense of priori- 
ties and co-ordination is equally difficult. Secondly, under-developed 
countries, by and large, have been under foreign domination and 


*It is the second instalment of the text of an essay which 
won a second prize in the IIPA Essay Competition, 1958, 
jointly with “A Short Study in the Theory and Practice of 
Public Corporation in a Democracy” (by Dr. Amba Prasad). 
The first instalment appeared in the last issue (for April-June 
1959).—Ed. 


_, 23. Cf. The observation of the U.N. Mission Report, “The problem in the 
Philippines is to capitalize on the public interest now being shown and integrate the 
various approaches into a national programme. Even if their work is co-ordinated 
voluntary agencies are unlikely of themselves to be adequate in resources to the task. 
such approach under a separate agency as has been made in India and Ceylon would be 
necessary with adequate alteration to the strengthening of government organization 
and services, training of personnel and promotion of village organizations. Voluntary 
agencies might then provide valuable collaboration. ..We believe that the contribution 
on any scale of community programme to economic and social progress requires that 
they may be undertaken by government” (Vide: Report of the Mission on Community 
epee i a Development in South and Southeast Asia, United Nations, December 
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their people, therefore, do’ not have the self-confidence, initiative, 
vision, public-spiritedness and up and doing outlook of a free and 
democratic people to plan for themselves. They can only move ahead 
with government-motivated self-help to self-motivated self-help. 
The Government, however, must take into consideration the follow- 
ing points while sponsoring the programme and determining its broad 
framework : 


(i)) They must begin with clearly defined objectives. If the 
objectives of the programme are ill-defined, planning shall be unscienti- 
fic and its administration confused and defective. 


(ii) The objectives as well as the planning of its broad frame- 
work should be realistic and practical on the one hand and flexible 
on the other. The programme must be a people’s programme and 
embody their aspirations and long-felt needs and that too with a 
democratic sense of priorities. Thedemocratic sense of priorities 
should be a synthesis of what the Government with the advice of 
experts. and in the context of its vision of national reconstruction takes 
to be a priority and what the people by their experience and on the 
score of their long-felt needs take to be a priority. For some time till 
the people are educated enough to develop a correct perspective of 
priorities and are enthused about the programme of rural develop- 
ment to stand by it in the right earnest, the Government should not 
mind compromising their sense of priority with the people’s sense 
of priority.2* The crux of the rural community development pro- 
gramme, as we have already noted in the study of the objectives, is 
the people’s participation in it. If the plan aims at meeting those 
needs of the people which they take to be prior, it will enthuse them 
and mobilize them into action almost voluntarily. Not only this, 
the Government should plan modestly. They should take into con- 
sideration the limits of national resources and people’s resources 
so that the plan may not have to undergo a cut and rephasing as it 
frustrates people and damps their enthusiasm and nothing is more 
suicidal for a rural community development programme than frus- 
tration in the people and damping of their enthusiasm. 


24. Cf. Phillips Ruopp, Approaches to Community Development : A Symposium 
Introductory to Problems and Methods of Village Welfare in Under-developed Areas, W. Van 
Hoeve Ltd., The Hague, Bandung, 1953, p.17: “If the people of an Illinois Village think 
of community in terms of the exclusive solidarity of established residents as opposed to 
newcomers or strangers and of development simply as the acquisition of a cinema or a 
‘supermart’, I cannot tell them that what they are interested in is not community deve- 
lopment. I can only suggest indirectly that these words have other connotations which 
are preferable. (To me personally community development may be associated with cer- 
tain provisional spiritual absolutes by which I judge any specific example; to my hypo- 
thetical [llinois villagers it has other associations; to African villagers it may have associ- 
ations that differ sharply from both mine and those of my compatriots.) 
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The Government, if their plans are to be both realistic and practi- 
cal, should have a keen sense of the time factor. They should not be ina 
hurry. The programme of the development of the rural community 
owing to its multi-purpose character and the large area of backwardness" 
to be covered in all walks of life has to be slow and long-spread. No 
government can have the lamp of Alladin and work a miracle over-_ 
night. If hurriedly brought about, the development will not be of a 


¢ 
; 


- 


quality which will endure. It will only be superficial and will involve — 


waste, both of human energy and material. The administration shall 
find itself forced with a mad race for targets against time. It will 
try to meet them superficially and on paper, neither taking the people 
with it, nor inspiring them for self-help.. The objectives of the rural 
community development programme, on the contrary, demand that the 
Government should give a proper lead to the people and thus inspire 
them to take the lead themselves. They should insist upon qualitative 
aspects of development and lasting results so that one government- 
stimulated step may mean such tangible and concrete good to the 
people as to inspire them to take up many self-stimulated steps. The 
Government should never forget that the ultimate and real objective 
of the rural community development programme is not government- 
motivated self-help but self-motivated self-help and for that the 
programme must yield concrete results in the life of the people. The 
emphasis on the time factor should not be treated as a plea for halt- 
ing, tardy, and delayed development. The under-developed countries 
have already waited too long and they cannot and should not wait 
that long any more. What is essential is that the Governments should 
follow the golden mean and be neither too slow nor too quick. Again, 
realistic planning would mean planning keeping in view the setting of 
the country in general, and the area which is sought to be developed 
in particular. The rural community development programme has to 
be a people’s programme and as such it should be in tune with their 
local setting; it should suit their genius, resources, outlook, traditions, 
and cultural moorings. The programme should not appear to be 
imported or having a foreign stamp; it should be their own; of the 
people and for the people. If an outlook, a tradition or some 
cultural or religious practice needs a change, it should not be affected 
coercively as if with a jerk and startling suddenness which will shake the 
people’s faith in the programme. It should be brought about with 
education and persuasion. The ideal here should be not a resolution 
from without but a resolution from within—a spontaneous and well- 
considered change by the people in their own way of life. Such 
a change would be natural and hence lasting. Above all, the planning 
should be flexible and should leave enough elbow-room freedom to 
the administrator on the spot and the people’s representatives to fill 
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in details and thus adjust the plan to local needs, resources and aspira- 


_ tions of the people. In under-developed countries, by and large, 
__ the Government can fix up certain common objectives keeping in 
_ View its overall development plan for the country to form the plank 
_ of rural community development programmes; yet these objectives 


4 
~ 


_ have to be tuned and trimmed in response to the change in the local 


: emphasis on priorities which is bound to be there in vast countries 
- like India or Africa, where the rural communities in spite of certain 


underlying common features, still differ and differ widely from each 
other. In fact the planning of the rural community development 


- programme should follow the pattern of decentralized planning, the 


broad objectives and framework being determined at the top govern- 
mental levels more by way of a policy statement than an operative 
plan, and details and priorities being determined at the local levels 
by the people through their representatives and the local administra- 
tor. The flexibility of planning alone can make it popular and enable 
the administrator to execute it successfully with the thus-evoked 
enthusiasm and support of the people; this alone will make the plan 
realistic and enable it to evolve from within in terms of immediate 
objectives within the broad framework of the governmental policy 
and in terms of vitality that comes with people’s support and enthu- 
siasm. That flexibility of planning will make it democratic and deve- 
lop initiative and sense of responsibility both in the people and the 
local administrators. What is most important, it will make the plan 
dynamic, which will not treat the people as a static leviathan but 
as changing and progressing demos and which will change and grow 
as the people do. It will not be out of place here to mention what the 
Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National 
Extension Service has to say in this regard in the context of the Indian 
Scene : 


“During our visits to various blocks we repeatedly heard 
complaints that the fixation of targets had been arbitrary 
and unrealistic. In most cases, we found these arbitrary 
and unrealistic. In most cases, we found these targets had 
been prescribed by the district level or the block level officers 
without consulting the local representatives of the people. 
We can hardly over-emphasize people’s role in planning and 
executing the community development programme. The 
broad objectives, the general pattern and the measure of 
financial, technical and supervisory assistance available 
have got to be worked out by the States; but it is for the 
people’s representatives assisted by the development 
staff to work out and execute the details of the plan. The 
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fixation of targets should, therefore, be the joint responsibi- 

lity of the States on the one hand and the local representa-_ 
tive institutions on the other. The responsibility has to be — 
clearly defined,..?5 ee 


(iii) As emphasized above, the need is that the plan of rural | 
community development programme should be in tune with the set- 
ting of the people and the area which is being developed or it should 
have an essentially rural bias. The need postulates a careful, close and - 
overall study of the country where a programme of rural community — 
_ development is to be started. . The first logical step for the govern- 
ment of a country pledged to the ideal of rural community develop- — 
ment should, therefore, be to establish a Bureau of Rural Statistics — 
to collect reliable data for an essentially realistic and practical plan- — 
ning. Planning without statistics would become deductive and may 
share all the disadvantages of a Platonic utopia. Planning with 
trustworthy statistics in hand is essentially empirical; it is based on 
facts, observation and experience and is, therefore, realistic in approach 
and practical in operation. It has to be emphasized, however, that 
the Bureau of Rural Statistics should not merely study the resources 
of the area, its social, economic and political set-up and its unmet 
wants in all walks of life in order of their priorities but also the people 
themselves, their outlook on life and problems, their sense of general 
awareness, communal solidarity and social responsibility, their customs 
and traditions, religious, caste or class affiliations and above all their 
mental make-up in terms of hostility, indifference or. response to the 
idea of change, initiative, hard work and co-operative endeavour. 
Perhaps nowhere is the aid of psychology more indispensable to an 
administrator for his success than in the operation of the rural com- 
munity development programme because the objective here is not to 
inflict a change on the people but to make them realize the importance 
of the change, create in them a liking and love for it and thus make 
them demand and have it for themselves by their own initiative and 
effort. One need not repeat that the programme is ‘‘designed to 
promote better living for whole community with the active participation 
and, if possible, on the initiative of the community; but if this ini- 
tiative is not forthcoming by the same use of technique for arousing 
and stimulating it in order to secure its active and enthusiastic res- 
ponse”.® The objective here set forth needs a psychological handl- 
ing of the village people by the administrator and, therefore, he should 


25. Report of the Study Team on Communit Project i ; 
Service, Committee on Plan Projects, p. 24. y,«eolects aud National Extension 
26. Community Development Programme in: India, Pakistan and Philippi 
‘ , ilippines, 1955 
p.8. (Quoted in the Report of the Study Team on Communi i rational 
Extension Service, op. cit., p.1) munity Projects and National 
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be abreast of the psychological background of the people before 
1e could handle them psychologically. Hence the need of the collec- 
ion of the psychological data of the rural community by the Bureau 
yf Rural Statistics. Further, the Bureau should have an essen- 
jally rural approach in the study of rural psychology. It would 
se better to recruit an ad hoc team of educated young men and women 
rom the area itself to help the research officers of the Bureau to make 
i realistic study. The,presence of the local people in the team of the 
Bureau investigators will give a local colour to its findings which will 
10t be handicapped by the inhibition of the villagers, cultural barriers 
and ignorance of the language of the area under study. 


(iv) The idea of flexible planning emphasized above has its 
ogical corollary in flexible budgeting. The Government should plan 
he budget of the programme in a way so as to assign lump-sum grants 
m. scheme basis, leaving enough freedom for allotment of money on 
‘ach item at the local level, enabling the plan thereby to adjust and 
espond to variations in priorities. ‘Schematic budgets for com- 
munity development iniply allocations of priorities and, therefore, the 
yonsequent variation in the emphasis and in the allocation of resources 
o different regions and different blocks. One uniform and inflexi- 
le budget for the entire country is obviously unsuitable and unrealis- 
ic.’2” Of course this right to allotment will not be absolute, it will 
ye subject to supervisory revision at the higher level, particularly in 
he initial stages till the local bodies learn to stand on their own feet. 
Here again the process of supervisory revision as well as of intimating 
he legislative sanction should be simple and expeditious as the time 
‘actor means much in the development of the rural communities, 
yarticularly in under-developed countries, which have to grapple with 
he uncontrollable vagaries of weather. Take, for example, India, 


27. Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National Extension 
‘ervice, op. cit., p.24. 

Talking specifically in the Indian context, the Report continues “Even within a state 
; may be necessary to have perhaps more than one such schematic budget. It would, 
1erefore, be useful if the schematic budget is drawn up by each state in consultation 
fith'the centre, and the central’ Ministries would beable to assist each state with the 
iformation and knowledge of whatis being done in other states. The broad distri- 
ution of the budget provision into cost of establishment, contingencies (recurring and 
on-recurring), grants-in-aid and loans should be prescribed by the Centre and within 
1is pattern the state should work out its scliematic budget. At the district level and 
ne block level, the local representative organisations, advisory at present and statutory 
n future, should work out the details of the'local priorities and phasing within the 
‘amework thus prescribed. That the overall targets, prescribed after mutual consul- 
utions at different levels, should be’ achieved, that the provision for loans should not 
converted into grants-in-aid‘or other outright expenditure, that the provision for 
rants-in-aid should not be converted into loans and that re-allocation and re-appro- 
riation should be subject to the approval by the next higher body, would be both the 
uiding principles, amdthe main restrictiohs onthe discretion of such local organisations.” 
Ibid., p.24) 
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where “‘a serious cause for dislocation of work and consequent wastage 
is the delay in the issue of financial sanctions. In states which receive 
the south-west monsoon, these sanctions, especially for new works, 
reach the persons in charge of its execution well after the commence- 
ment of monsoon, thereby holding up field work in the dry summer 

, months ; even inthe areas which receive north-east monsoon, these 


months are similarly wasted.” ?® 4 


(vy) While planning for the rural community development, the 
twin ideals should be a multi-purpose approach and an integratea 
project. The multi-purpose approach has already been explained at 
length in the study of the objectives. A word about integrated project 
will not be out of place here. The idea involved in an integrated 
approach is that all the schemes of rural development should be knit 
together to form an integrated process to avoid duplication, over- 
lapping and running of the several schemes at crosspurposes exhaust- 
ing and baffling the people to breaking point.?°® 


(vi) Another problem that worries a planner of the rural com- 
munity development is whether the programme should be planned as 
a continued process ot phased process like that of India which ha‘ at 
present a pre-intensive, intensive and post-intensive stage. One is 
likely to vote in favour of the former. Development is a continuous 
process and in the long run a continuous and steady tempo of develop- 
ment with balanced and judicious spread-over of resources is likely to 
yield more enduring and qualitatively better results and exercise 
healthier influence on the psychology of the people than fluctuating fits 
of tempo. In fact the phased programme is not suited to the objec- 
tives of the rural community development programme. In a phased 
programme the time factor to switch over to another phase would 
become more important than the ideals of a lasting multi-purpose 
development with a multi-focussed and multi-processed approach 
There would develop a ‘Time-is-up’ mentality in administration anc 
they woyld not bother to know whether in this mad race for a 


28. Ibid., p.25. 

29. Asimilar observation has been made by the Report of the Study Team or 
Community Projects and National Extension Service, in the Indian context: “Apar 
from the special allotment under the community development programme, there may 
be other schemes sponsored by different departments and financed either wholly fron 
out of state funds or partly out of state funds and partly from local contributions o: 
out of loans provided by the Government or lastly, solely out of funds of local bodies 
All these should be integrated together with corresponding allotments at the appropriat 
level not only because the schemes are interrelated and cannot be considered in isolatio. 
but also because they effect and depend upon the participation by some group of peo ple 
The plan frame for the general development of the state should thus be broken dow1 
to the district and block level and integrated with the plan for community development 
It would further be advisable if the Panchayat Samiti or the Block Advisor 
Committee arranges for the break-up of this integrated plan into smaller units, Gran 
Sevak’s circle, villages and lower down to families.” (Vide : Report, op. cit., pp. 24-25) 
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development programme, which is soon going to be time-barred; peo- 
ple themselves could learn to change and stand on their own feet. The 
administration. may be obsessed with the idea of phases and may fix 
unreal targets. It may even develop an unhealthy psychology. In the 
initial stages it may have ‘ What is the hurry’ attitude, banking on the 
intensive stage to do the miracle. It may hurry through develop- 
ment with a contemptuous indifference to its quality and impact on 
the people during the intensive stage. It may again revert to restful 
inactivity in the post-intensive stage. It may not have a healthy 
influence even on the psychology of the people. The intensive stage 
may give them a false hope that they would reach the El Dorado after 
the intensive stage of work is over. If their hopes turn out to be false, 
the result would be disillusionment and frustration. This is more 
‘likely in under-developed countries where so much Jeeway is to be 
made up that the intensive stage of work cannot have spectacular 
results. Thus the very purpose of the phased programme which is 
to rouse the people to initiative and activity by way of shock tactics 
by some spectacular results through an intensive stage in the process 
of rural development is likely to be defeated. 


Further, in under-developed countries it is difficult to fix or 
keep up the time schedule owing to psychological barriers which 
express. themselves in the form of people’s inertia, apathy, and 
inactivity and practical barriers, such as the magnitude of the 
problem of development and comparative poverty of resources. 
In these regions in particular and in rural community all the 
world over what is needed is to rouse people to the ideal of 
continuous application and not to fitful activity, if the stupendous 
task of rural community development is to be successfully under- 
taken. Further, a phased programme would mean poor financial 
resources in the initial and post-intensive stages and abundance of 
finance during the intensive stage; the former would handicap progress 
and the latter would encourage extravagance. In a word, phased 
planning would thus reduce the rural community development 
programme to a melodrama of starts and stops, of inertia relapsing 
into fitful activity and reverting back to inactiyity with a sense of dis- 
illusionment and frustration and of temporary spells of satiety of 
resources, haunted by the ghost of poverty on the one end and the 
fear of starvation on the other. One can best close the study of this 
issue with the observations of the Report of the Study Team on Com- 
munity Projects and National Extension Service, which has 
vehemently criticized the phased planning in India in these words : 


“At present, the community development programme falls 
"into three phases commonly described as the N.E.S. stage, 
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- the intensive development stage and the post-intensive stage. 

- We do not consider this division necessary, useful or conve 
nient. The N.E.S. is basically a staffing pattern for 
extension services. The assumption that after a few years: 
this staffing pattern takes a block to a stage where intensive 
development is possible and later on to another stage when 
the intensity of development can be relaxed, does not seem 
to be justified. As a matter of fact, we found that the ‘post- 
intensive development’ blocks presented a picture of inactivity’ 
and frustration. Community development is a continu- 
ing programme which needs active planning and provision. 
of funds. The present system under which heavy amounts 
are available over a short period, preceded and followed 
by periods of inadequate resources, leads to twofold waste 
and frustration on account of non-ayailability of resources 
during the pre-intensive and post-intensive stages and availabi- 
lity of easy money in the intensive stage with a hurry to 
spend it before the close of the period.*°® 


(vii) Another intriguing problem that faces the planner of a 
rural community development programme is how to enlist the people’s 
participation in the planning of the programme. Should he do so 
through ad hoc bodies nominated by the Government or through local 
bodies popularly elected and hence duly representative of the people? 
The latter alternative is preferable. The ultimate objective of com- 
munity development, as has been emphasized time and again, is not 
merely the material advancement of the villagers but their democrati- 
zation or helping them to stand on their own feet. As observed by 
Shri Nehru in the Indian context, “‘I do consider that the scheme of 
community projects is something of very great importance and it is 
so not merely because you can sum up and write down on paper the 
material achievements of such a project,..you can make a listof them 
and it is pleasing to see that list but somehow my ‘mind goes beyond, 
to the man, woman and child. The house may be- good but it is the 
builder of the house that counts ultimately. Therefore, it is to the 
builder that my mind goes; we want to make the people of India 
all builders. These community projects appear to me to be some- 
thing of vital importance, not only in the material achievements that 
they would bring about but much more because they seek to build 
up the community and the individual and make the latter a builder of 
his own village centre and of India in the larger sense.”31 And this 
30. Ibid., p.26. (Italics are given by the writer.) 


_ 31. From Shri Nehru’s inaugural speech at the First Development Commissioners 
Conference, Delhi, May 7, 1952 (Vide: Jawaharlal Nehru on Community Development 
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urge for self-determination will inhere in the people only if participa- 
tion in planning is sought through their elected local bodies. ‘‘While 
operating through the people’s local organizations, the programme 
simultaneously strengthens the foundations of democracy on which 
our constitution stands, by making the villager understand the signi- 
ficance of development and his own position in the process of develop- 
ment and it makes him realize his position in this vast democracy.’’3 2 
It is for this reason that one reads in a United Nations publication 
that ‘a programme of community development is most successful 
4 when it becomes an integral part of or is closely related to the existing 
- administrative organization at the local, intermediate and national 
levels.”?% Jt has also to be borne in mind that an adhoc body may 
not enjoy the confidence of the people and consequently the plans 
prepared in consultation with it may not find favour with the people. 
What is worse, political, personal or sectarian considerations may 
dominate the appointing authority and the body thus appointed may 
not represent the people but represent only itself. If the elected local 
bodies already exist, a nominated ad hoc body would pose as its rival, 
fostering factions instead of harmony and unity, creating suspicion 
rather than faith in the plan and inspiring mutual ill-will instead of 
corporate spirit and co-operative endeavour. It may be argued here 
that nominated ad hoc body may have better personnel—Carlyle’s 
mobile silent men who would serve the people best and yet who go 
unnoticed as they refuse to contest elections owing to all the dirt 
and mud of party politics attached with it. They may be better equip- 
ped with education and understanding of the problems of planning and 
hence more suited to the job, while the elected representatives may not 
come up to the ideal. All this may be conceded. Yet if our ideal is 
to evolve a rural community development programme which is of the 
people, for the people and by the people and if the people are to grow 
into a vigorous democracy through it, their elected local bodies have 
to participate in its planning. They may err for a time, but democracy 


issued on behalf of Ministry of Community Development, by the Publications Division, 
Government India, April, 1957, pp. 7-8) 


32. Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National Extension 
Service, op. cit., p.t. 
Cf. Another statement in the same Report: “During the past few years, plans for 
community development have often been attempted to be processed not through such 
democratic institutions but through ad hoc bodies like Vikas Mandals, etc. Often, we 
have been told that the village panchayat is for various reasons not suitable for such 
work. Thisisa confession not merely of our lack of faith in democracy but of our 
failure to make the programme a genuine community development programme. It can 
become genuine only by operating through the co-operatives on the one hand and the 
statutory elective representative bodies on the other. (/bid.,p.3.) 


33. Social Progress Through Community Development, United Nations, Bureau of 
Social-Affairs, New York, 1955, p.12, 
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is its own schoel and pours itself into its beings through a process 0 
error, trial and correction. 7 

FUNDAMENTALS IN TERMS OF ADMINISTRATION * | 


. 


| 
Now we turn to a study of some fundamental considerations | 
that should govern the administration of a rural community develop- _ 
ment programme. At the outset it has to be borne in mind that the | 
problem of the administration of rural community development pro- 
gramme is so complex, many-sided and difficult that one cannot ex-— 
haust even a consideration of the fundamentals that should govern it 
but can only make a mention of the more important considerations 
in the brief space of this essay. 


Three basic ideas concern us here. First, the rural community 
development programme is primarily and essentially educational in 
its nature and objective. It is educational because more than the 
actual material advancement it is “‘concerned with changing such 
attitudes, and practices as are obstacles to social and economic 
improvements, engendering particular attributes which are conducive 
to these improvements and more generally promoting a greater 
receptivity to change.”’3* Further, it has to educate the people in the 
art of leadership, community life, self-help and co-operative endeavour 
in the field of rural community development. The educational aspect 
of the programme should be treated as the governing factor in the 
organization and administration of the programme. Secondly, while 
organizing the administrative mechanism, it should be remembered 
that the objective is not community development in general but the 
development of a community which is essentially rural and as such the 
administration should have a distinctly rural bias to bring about 
real and lasting changes. Lastly, as our analysis is specifically in the 
context of under-developed countries, it needs to be mentioned that an 
under-developed country is very different from a developed country 
in resources, both human and material, the mental make-up of its 
citizens, especially in the context of receptivity to change and a will 
to affect it by themselves in their sense of priorities and values in 
life, in their traditions, culture and institutions and above all in their 
political and administrative heritage which in most cases, for no fault 
of theirs, has not been democratic, Obviously, therefore, one cannot 
blindly borrow the administrative structure, devices and mechanism of 
differently situated and more developed countries and apply them to 
under-developed areas, It does not mean that one should not benefit 
from the experience of other countries; what it means is that the 


34. Community Development Review, December . 1956. Quoted in the Repor 
opment > : t 
the Study Team on Community Projects and National Extension Service, op, cit., 7, io 
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ideal should be selective borrowing and not blind borrowing and the 
_ Criterion of selection should be its suitability to the people (both the 
administrative personnel and the common men), their genius and 
_ resources and the exigencies of time and place. 


4 Now let us turn to a study of the more important administrative 
issues. 


The first important issue is the role of the Government official 
in the administration of a rural community development programme. 
It goes without saying that at least in the initial stages till a rural 
community learns to stand on its own feet, the Government official has 

to play a significant role and the community development programme 
has to be a joint endeavour of the official and the non-official. Ags 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru has observed in the Indian context, ‘‘officials 
and non-officials have both their part to play in this work. Both are 
essential. Officials should bring the experience of training and dis- 
ciplined service. The non-officials should represent and bring that 
popular urge and enthusiasm which give life to a movement, Both 
have to think and act in a dynamic way and develop initiative. The 
official has to develop the qualities of the popular leader, the people’s 
representatives have to develop the discipline and training of the 
official, so they approximate to each other and both should be guided 
by the ideal of disciplined service in common cause,’’35 What then is 
the exact role of the Government official? As the ultimate objective 
of the programme is to bring about a self-sufficient and self-govern- 
ing community, the Government official has to follow the ideal of 
laissez faire or of least interference. His role is not to administer the 
programme himself but to make the people administer it. He would, 
therefore, guide operations but would not undertake them by himself 
as far as possible. He must advise, encourage and warn. This, of 
course, is the ultimate objective. In the initial stages, however, his is 
a dual role—taking of initiative himself and evoking initiative in 
others, using his expert skill and experience in the successful execution 
of the programme and helping the people to become experts and gain 
experience, playing the leader and at the same time producing leader- 
ship. But for this dual role in the transitional stage, the ultimate 
objective would never be realized. However, the official should 
never lose sight of the ultimate objective. He should be a model of 
self-denial—the more the people learn, the more should he recede into 
the background. Ina word, the ideal should be progressive democratic 
decentralization® ® or from directed action to self-directed achievement. 


35. Kurukshetra, A Symposium on Community Development in India, op. cit., p.202. 
36. Itis worthwhile to distinguish decentralisation from delegation. As stated 
in the Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National Extension 
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| What should then be the model < rative set-up 
principle of progressive democratic decentralization? The admir 
tration of the programme should be entrusted to an elective lo 
institution because it is in a better position to assess the local need 
‘and resources and is nearer the people to evoke their enthusiasm and — 
mobilize their support. It has to be emphasized here that the local 
institution should have a fully autonomous statutory status and be the - 
sole authority to administer the programme in the area. Dualism o 
control or authority would divide responsibility and handicap pro-_ 
gress, It should have adequate and elastic financial resources, This” 
body should plan the administration of the programme and operate — 
it.37. The local body should recruit the field workers to be in charge of 
the operation of the plan from their own area of jurisdiction as far as ~ 
possible, of course within the limits of the qualifications which the 
Government should prescribe. The local men thus recruited as field 
workers will have an essentially rural outlook, will have their roots © 
in the soil, will be in the full know of local needs, problems, resources 
and genius, will understand local outlook, customs and traditions 
and will be acquainted with the local language. They will have no 
complexes, no sense of superiority or contempt for the villagers, which 
an urban worker cannot help having, while working in rural premises. 
They will have a humane approach to the villagers, as they themselves 
are a part of them. They will explain the plan to them in their own 
language in the context of local needs and with an emphasis on the 
solution that it will offer tolocal problems. They will givea sympathetic 
response to their reactions and suggestions. They will thus impart a 
new life and a new meaning to the plan for the villagers with the local 
colour that they impart to it. They will appeal to the local sentiment 
in the name of the local loyalties to the village that they will thus 
promise to build up. They will enthuse the villagers about the plan, 
who will take the field workers as their own people, will repose confi- 
dence in them and offer them their whole-hearted co-operation and thus 


~~ 


Service: “It is not infrequently that delegation of power is mistaken for decentralisation. 
The former does not divest the government of the ultimate responsibility for the 
actions of the authority to whom power is delegated; this authority is under the control 
ofthe Government andis in every way subordinate to it. Decentralisation on the other 
hand is a process whereby the Government divests itself completely of certain duties 
and Se and devolves them on to some other authority.” ‘(Vide: Report 
op. cit., p. ; 

37. The Report of the Study Team on Community Projects and National 
Extension Service has made a strong plea for such a local body in these words : “Such 
a body, if created, has to be statutory and elective, comprehensive in its duties and 
functions, equipped with necessary executive machinery and in possession of adequate 
resources. It must not be cramped by too much control by the Government or Govern- 
ment agencies. It must have the power to make mistakes and to learn by making 
mistakes, but it must also receive guidance which will help it to avoid making mistakes 
In the ultimate analysis, it must be an instrument of expression of the local people’s 
will in regard to the local development.” (Vide: Report, op. cit., .6.) 
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alone can we, as Shri Nehru emphasized, “‘produce a sensation,of 
partnership with the man in the village. The Five Year Plan of India 
is a people’s plan, and in its implementation a feeling should be 
generated among the people so that each man, woman and child 
in India became as it were a ‘partner in India Ltd.,’ jointly engaged 
in the great task of building a new India”.?® It may be argued here 
that suitable field workers may not be available in the local area itself. 
The obvious reply is that they can be made suitable. After they have 
been recruited by the local body, the Government may undertake to 
train them in the art of community development. If, however, 
we have to provide for a strong popular base to the administration of 
a rural community development programme the field worker must 
come from the local area where he has to work. 


One may ask here how the Government official is to function 
_in this self-governing administrative mechanism. The Government 
should attach an advisory council of officials with each local body to 
serve at times as a path-finder, at times as technical, legal or admi- 
nistrative adviser and at times, of course as rarely as possible, even 
as a director, supervisor and controller. The local body should, 
however, have the ultimate control, though in the initial stages the 
official advisory body shall have to undertake greater initiative, direc- 
tion, control and responsibility than in the later phase, when the 
local body and the community have learnt to help themselves. But the 
official advisory body should work in a democratic way—working at 
the behest of the local body and that too not in a way as to give the 
idea of superimposition, or undue and arbitrary interference. With 
such an official advisory body by the side of a local body as an interim 
arrangement, one may expect a happy and healthy combination of 
efficiency with democracy.*® The Government has also to provide 


38. From the speech at the National Development Council, October 7, 1953. 
(Vide: Jawaharlal Nehru on Community Development, op.cit., p.5.) Cf. Another statement 
of Shri Nehruin his inaugural speech at the first Development Commissioners’ Confe- 
rence, Delhi, May 7, 1952: “Often, we like to sit in our chambers and decide everything 
according to what we consider to be good for the people. I think the people themselves 
should be given the opportunity to think about it and thus they will affect our thinking 
as we affect their thinking. In this way, something much more living and integrated is 
produced, something in which there is a sense of intimate partnership—intimate 
partnership not in the doing of the job but inthe making of the job and the thinking 
ofthe job. It is true that those of us or those of you who are more trained, who have 
given more thought to the problem and might be considered, to some extent, especially 
suited to that kind of work are better qualified for thinking and giving the lead than 
you or I; at the same time, itis equally true that unless those, who may not be 
sp2cialists but for whom you are working and who ultimately are supposed to work 
for themselves, feel that mental urge, that impact of the creative spirit within them to 
think and act, they will not work in the way that weall want them to work.” (/bid., p.7) 

39. Thus perhaps the objections of the critics to the recommendations of the 
Study Team on Community Projects and National Extension Service about the 
decentralisation of authority to a peaple’s self-governing institution may be met without 
compromising with the democratic ideal which the Team hasso ardently and ably 


for a team of experts—doctors, engineers, surveyors, i 
agricultural experts, teachers and so on. They would assist th« 
workers in the actual operation and will approach the villagers through 
the medium of field workers so that their expert knowledge may pass — 
on to the villagers in their own language and idiom in a layman’s — 
way which they can understand, appreciate and follow. The Govern-— 
ment has also to arrange for the pre-service and in-service training 
of the community development administration right from the officers 
to the field worker. ; 


It will not be out of place to consider here the nature of the train- 
ing, both pre-service and in-service. Of course, the actual courses of 
training will have to differ from ladder to ladder in the context of 
the official obligations of the trainee. A few general considerations 
may be ventured here. The training should not be merely theoretical. 
It should have a distinct rural bias. The training should emphasize 
the need of a psychological and human approach in administration of 
the rural community development programme, so that it may rouse the 
people’s imagination and support for the programme. The training 
should enthuse the administrators both about the programme and their 
own job and role in its successful operation so that they may succeed 
to enthuse the villagers and “‘kindle a fire within their heart.”+° Above 
all, the training should not aim at producing experts but better-equipped 
amateurs with an intelligent grasp of the basic problems of rural 
development and their solutions. This is particularly essential in the 
case of field workers who are required not so much as experts to 
operate the plan but to serve as a reliable link and medium between 
the Government and the people and the expert and the people. This 
alone will be economical and practicable; this alone in fact is needed 
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espoused. The Report of the Team has referred to these objections as follows: “ 
been told, and we do not deny, that such a devolution of aii and soupnaibiliaietee 
the consequent decentralisation of the executive machinery may result in a fall in 
efficiency, Centralisation and even autocracy often appear more efficient than decentra- 
lisation and democracy. This may be true over short spans of time, but in the long run 
we believe that democracy and decentralisation assert themselves and succeed better 
especially in the field of local development and local welfare. Rural development and 
rural welfare are possible only with local initiative and local discretion. If, therefore 
there is a fall in efficiency, as a consequence of such devolution and decentralisation, 
such a fall will, we have no doubt, be temporary. The lack of efficiency of many of 
our present rural self-governing bodies has been due to too large a jurisdiction, too few 
powers and too scanty finances accompanied by an absence of close relationship with 
the village panchayats and of wise guidance by Government or by political parties. Nor 
pays St GEN DOR, may eutnet by the Governments or by public or political organi- 
ations to impart any training in administrative m ies.”? 
Pile Reman tect was rative matters to persons elected to such bodies, 
40. From an English version of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru’s Hindi 

occasion of the inauguration of Project Officers’ Training Camp at Nilokieai te ee 
inte _ mie et ae for minds oo Officers.at Nilokheri: Summary ‘Record 
of Talks, issued by Community Project Administrati i issi 

cent of Ladle, 1952, p25) - j nistration, ape Commission, Govern- 
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as it has already been suggested that the Government should provide 
for a team of experts to look to the technical side of operations and 
this alone will give a large number of field workers who in fact wil] 
form the life-spring of the successful operation of the programme. 


It will be obvious from the above that the actual administrative 
mechanism shall thus have to consist of the elected non-officials as ulti- 
mate authority, officials as advisers, experts as technical operators and 
field workers as the subordinate but main plank of the operative 
machinery. As far as the working principles of this administrative 
mechanism are concerned, one can venture certain general suggestions 
in the following words of Shri S.B. Bapat : 


“Principles of Administration 


Technique is a continuous move to improve things as a result 
. of research and experience. The aim should be to evolve 
such a technique that it becomes an automatic action. 


There is always an objective for any administration and the 
following are the essentials for being a good administrator : 


1. Know thoroughly what your objective is, or in simple lang- 
uage “‘what is to be done and for what purpose’’, the 
objective being the attainment of a job for a particular 
purpose. 

2. Assess your requirements and the resources at your disposal 
for achieving the objective by conducting the survey of 
requirements and resources. To put it in other words it 
means ‘‘What for do I need it and what have I got?” 

3. How resources are going to be used or what is commonly 
known as planning both in time as well as in space. It 
involves the setting up of machinery for doing a set of things 
in relation to each other by a set of people and allocation of 
duties for each one of them. It may also involve a process 
of breaking down of administration of the main objective 
in sub-objectives and then co-ordinating the activities to 
ensure that they function in a particular manner. 


Organization 
In an efficient organization everybody concerned must know 
what is the main objective or the sub-task he has to perform; 
who are the people above him to take orders from and those 
below him whom he has to issue orders; what he is supposed 
to do and what his specific responsibilities are. The follow- 
ing are the points to be taken care of in a good organization : 


1. The objective must be clear to everybody concerned. 
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2. Responsibilities must be commensurate with an equal — 
amount of authority for each one of its component offices. 

3. Lines of responsibility and authority must be quite clear. 

- Nobody should be made to serve two masters on the same 
subject. 

4, There must be no jumping of levels for issuing orders or 
asking for information. In case of expediency when direct _ 
orders are received or sought from authority not directly 
on top the middle authority must always be kept fully posted . 
with the development.’’4* 


One may add a geo-politic consideration to the foregoing tech- 
nique of administration suggested by Shri Bapat. The principle of 
‘a reasonably-manageable area’ should always govern the determination 
of administrative jurisdiction. First, the administrative units of a 
community development programme should be neither so large as 
to defeat the very purpose for which they are created nor so small as 
to militate against efficiency and economy. Secondly, the field worker 
should have a limited area of service to which he may devote personal 
attention and to improve which he may make a concerted effort. If 
he is to dissipate his energies over too vast an area, as in India, no 
concrete results are possible. 


The survey of the fundamentals of the administration of a rural 
community development programme will not be complete unless it is 
emphasized that administrators right from the officers at the top to 
the field worker and also the non-officials have to play the democratic 
leader and a human psychologist. It can hardly be over-emphasized 
that ‘“‘democracy needs a completely new organization of the tech- 
nique of administration, which will be consistent with the factors and 
the aims which a democratic community seeks to achieve. Demo- 
cracy requires leadership. Autocratic bossing of the job is not real 
leadership. It may be ‘executive ability’ but if so it is an ability to 
‘execute’ the aspirations of democracy, to suppress them and dis- 
courage and destroy them rather than to lead them. All too long 
democracy has to fight against these unsympathetic attitudes of the 
typical administrator.”’*2 A democratic leader is one who has a sense 
of innate affinity with the people, loves them in spite of their handicaps 
and failings, is drawn by instinct to serve their needs and wants and 
seek to improve their lot with a sense of duty and with all sympathy 


41. S.B. Bapat, ‘‘Technique of Administration”, Orientation and Training C. 
of Project Executive Officers at Nilokheri, Summary Record of Talks, op. cit, Dp.99-100.. 
42. This statement from Joseph K. Hart has been quoted by Arthor E. M i 
, Se ae ‘The Small Community’, New York & London, sane and Brothers, 1942, 
p. ; 
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_and humility at his command. He must-find joy in working for the 
people and with them, with all perseverance and patience. He must 
have honesty of purpose, integrity of character and transparent: sin- 
_cerity in his approach and action. Words alone will not do; precept 
_ must be enlivened with practice and “character must square with 
words in long-time rural leadership.”*? They must have a genuine 
- passion not only to play the leader but to produce leaders. Spencer 
has well summed up the qualitative make-up of a leader as follows : 


“1. Ability to inspire a-following in sympathy with and loyal 
to the task. . 
2. Knowledge of situation and clear conception of problem. 
3. Sympathy with and loyalty to the situation. 
_ 4, Ability to solve problems and put theory into practice. 
5. Group harmonizer, spokesman, planner, in short, 
integrator. 
6. Initiative, organising ability, intangible personal factors. 
7. Reflecting morals and emotions of group but may change 
both. 
8. Sufficient strength to carry out project. 
9. Willingness to be leader. ; 
10. Faith and hope.in the goal sought.’”’** 


Such democratic leaders alone can evoke spontaneous response 
from the people and mobilize them in action as a commander inspires 
an army on the field. It is, however, no easy job. Very patient, 
careful and essentially humane psychological handling is needed The 
villagers in under-developed countries are both conservative and 
orthodox. They have their own psychological morings, whether good 
or bad, in religion, custom and traditions and are averse to revolu- 
tionary ideas. Their age-old experience of sickness, misery, and 
ignorance has bred a sense of fatalism in them and has stunted their 
intellect and initiative. Their backwardness has deprived them of 
all the contact with new values of life and with the new advances that 
civilization has to offer to make life more productive, more comfort- 
able and more lasting. They have lost self-confidence and refuse 
to believe that they too can help themselves. Their heritage of a 
‘Maa Baap’ government always comes in their way. The administra- 
tors have, therefore, to go slow, approach the villagers with sympathy 
and understanding, win their confidence by love and service, show all 
indulgence for their weak points, change their institutions and prac- 
tices’ by persuasion and goodwill and inspire them to action by 


43. D.Spencer Hatch, Towards Freedom From Want, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1949, p.117. 
44, Ibid., p.118. 


concrete results and example. isa ssipeliasas ws thd Bod 
white collar urban bureaucrats steeped in the traditions o 
state, or young graduates having no interest in rural development 
except that of employment, but simple, public spirited and rural 
development minded band of administrators, as far as possible from 
the rural folk itself. 


Lastly, it should be recognized that a science of rural simi 
tration has to develop, if the rural community development prog- 
ramme is to be successfully administered. Government sponsored 
or, better still, independent institutions such as universities and colleg- 
es should take up this work. Similarly, these independent bodies 
should also attempt an independent evaluation of the community 
development programme already i in operation and thus assist the Gov- ; 
ernment and the public to improve the administration of the prog- | 
ramme in the light of their unbiased findings. : 


CONCLUSION 


The more important conclusions of the foregoing survey are : 


(1) That a rural community development programme should 
be multi-purpose, multi-focussed and multi-processed; . 

(2) That it should be a people’s programme and for this it 
should embody their needs and aspirations with their sense 
of priority as far as possible, should be planned with their 
maximum participation and should aim at the ideal of com- 
munity helping itself both in planning and operation; 

(3) That the planning of the programme should have a local and 
rural bias; 

(4) That the administration of a rural community develop- 
ment programme should have democratic leadership, local 
management, and expert advice in operation; 

(5) That the personnel should have rural bias both in recruit- 
ment and training; 

(6) That the administrators should adopt a humane psychologi- 
cal approach, while dealing with the villagers; and 

(7) That the Government should encourage the growth of a 
science of rural administration and help research in techni- 
ques of rural administration and evaluation of rural com- 
munity development programmes by such independent 
bodies as universities and colleges which are nurseries of 
pure and fresh thought. ; 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN YUGOSLAVIA. 


F, J. Tickner 


pPHE machinery of government in Yugoslavia is unique in charac- 
| ter.and of great interest to students of public administration, 

Although it has some affinities to the administrative systems of a Bs 
European countries, it has adopted, since the revision of the Cg 
tion of 1953, principles which have no exact parallel elsewh: 
article attempts to give a general picture of Yugoslav publi 
tration, without attempting to evaluate the effectiveness of its op 
a task which would be almost impossible for a foreign observer. 


For a full understanding of the present administrative situation, 
some preliminary historical and political observations are necessary. 
Although the Yugoslavs form a homogeneous ethnic group, Yugosla- 
via has not been a political unity since the Turkish invasions of Europe 
in the fourteenth century until the end of the first world war, when a 
centralized monarchy was established under predominant Serbian 
influence. This was destroyed by the German invasion in 1941 and on 
29 November 1943, the federated state of Yugoslavia was set up by the 
Council of National Liberation at Jacje, whilst the country was still 
partly occupied by the German forces. Belgrade, the capital, was 
liberated in 1944 and the new government gained effective control of 
the whole territory of Yugoslavia by May 1945. The new state was 
formally proclaimed the Federated People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
on 29 November 1945. Apart from some differences in the region of 
[rieste, it has the same geographic area as the monarchy. 


Yugoslavia was for many centuries divided between Austrian 
und Turkish control. From the beginning of the eighteenth century 
he frontier between these two cultural influences was stabilised 
oughly along the line of the river Save. This cut Serbia in half and 
eft Belgrade, now the capital, right on the border as a Turkish bastion 
yverlooking the Save and the Danube. The Serbs gained some 
neasure of autonomy during the first half of the nineteenth century 
yut it was not until 1867 that Prince Michael finally secured the with- 
lrawal of the Turkish garrisons from southern Serbia. The northern 
art of Serbia, Voivodina, remained under Austro-Hungarian control 
nd in 1908 the Austrians extended their influence even further south 
y effectively ousting the Turks from Bosnia and Herzegovina. Asa 
esult of the second Balkan war, Macedonia became part of Serbia 
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enabled it to ‘maintain a traditional culture, predominantly indicenaall| 

varying from district to district and even from valley to valley. In 

the northern half of the country Austrian influence led to the general 
adoption of the Roman Catholic religion and to the use of the Roman} 
alphabet. In southern Yugoslavia the Greek Orthodox religion has; 
survived the moslem invasions and the Cyrillic script held its own.. 
Turkish influence has left behind a number of moslem communities, 
principally in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and it is estimated that about: 
eleven per cent of the whole population is moslem. Serbo-Croat, the 
principal language, is written in the two different scripts and spoken 
with some variations in Serbia and Croatia. The two other slavonic 
languages, Slovenian and Macedonian, are closely allied to it, but 
with greater variations from it and from one another than the varia- 
tions between Serbian and Croatian. In addition there are ethnic 
minorities using other languages, notably Albanians, Hungarians, 
Turks and Slovaks, which account for about 2,000,000 out of a total 
population of 18,000,000. 


Modern Yugoslavia consists of a Federation of the six People’s 
Republics of Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Macedonia and Montenegro. Croatia and Slovenia were longest 
under Austrian influence, together with northern Serbia, which, because 
of its different history and its ethnic minorities, has now a special 
status as the Autonomous Province of Voivodina. Thus half of the 
country came under the administrative and legal traditions of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empire and during the period between the two world 
wars the administration also looked towards France for many of its 
ideas. We therefore now find a strong tradition of administrative 
law in the operation of the administration, under the ultimate jurisdic- 
tion of the federal and republican Supreme Courts. The structure 
of local government also has superficial similarities to that of Austria 
but in fact the system of local self-government is characteristic of 
Yugoslavia. 


When the country became independent again at the end of the 
second world war, a communist government was established witk 
strong tendencies towards political and administrative centralization ir 
the management of the economy, although equal scope was given tc 
all of the constituent republics and Serbian predominence disappeared: 
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the leaders of the National Liberation Movement and of the 
government were drawn from all parts of Yugoslavia. This initial 
period of state socialism is generally regarded in Yugoslavia as having 
been a necessary phase in the reconstruction of the country from the 
tavages of war and occupation, but by 1950 a strong reaction set in 
against this economic centralization which had led to the creation of 
massive government departments and directorates of national enter- 
prises, and so to a bureaucracy large in terms of the size of the adminis- 
tration. A developing system of local self-government existed from 
the time of liberation so that the ground was already prepared for a 
revision of the Constitution in 1953 which introduced drastic measures 
of decentralization in the economic and social structure of the country 
as well as in its administration. 


The developments during the first period are not considered to 
have been misdirected. To quote Kardelj, one of the most prominent 
members of the government,..“‘At the time when this (centralized) 
system came into being, this was necessary because it was possible only 
in this way to concentrate material resources on the most basic tasks 
in order to create material conditions for further socialist construction, 
for further development. Certainly this system has on the whole given 
positive results. Ifweare renouncing it today this does not mean that 
we are doing so because we made a mistake at that time, but because we 
believe that we have attained on the whole the desired objective and that 
thus we can go further.” 


The keynote of the changes of 1953, which have set the pattern 
of the administration of present-day Yugoslavia, was the devolution 
of authority as far as possible from district organs to the municipality 
or commune, the basic unit of local government, which has been taken 
as the primary level of operations not only in government but also in 
the economic and social structure of the country. In industrial enter- 
prises and in the highly developed system of social insurance, the same 
principle of devolution has been applied with committees of manage- 
ment at the appropriate levels, designed to stimulate popular interest 
and participation. Thus each enterprise, each educational institution, 
each apartment building, each hospital and so on, has an elected coun- 
sil with general responsibility for its operation and administration; 
the managerial appointments are held by professional men or techni- 
sians who are also members of the governing council. Service on these 
sommittees is regarded as a valuable civic training which qualifies the 
ndividual to assume similar responsibility at higher levels up to 
nembership of the Federal Assembly. 


This concept of collegiate management is based on the assump- 
ion that in order to stimulate the effective interest of the people in 


| government there must be active paiticl ation 4 small enc 
unit to maintain the interest of the individual. iia to pis 

the commune “is the most suitable political form through whic 
widest circle of working people may be attracted to participate dir 
in social government...There is no doubt that such a commune wi 
become the basis of our entire political system.” The ultimate obj i 
tive in the Yugoslav political philosophy is to reach a stage “where the 
entire population will be participating in government”, a gs: attri 


buted to Lenin. Yi 


Such an approach as this, different altogether from that ig 3 
many political societies, has had far-reaching effects on the machin 
of government. Of course, decentralization still leaves considerable 
authority in the hands of the federal and republican sbveriiienm 
and the administrative structure is best examined from the top, rather 
than from the bottom. Yugoslavia is constitutionally a federal state. 
It consists of the six People’s Republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Montenegro and Macedonia—together with 
the Autonomous Province of Voivodina, already mentioned, and the 
Autonomous Kosovo-Metohia Region in southern Serbia. 


The Skupshtina, the Federal People’s Assembly or federal parlia- 
ment, has two houses, the Federal Council and the Council of Pro- 
ducers, each elected for a four-year term. Members of the Federa 
Council are elected from single-member constituencies; members o} 
the Council of Producers by the councils of producers of the distric! 
people’s committees. The members of both houses of the Skupshtinz 
also have the right of membership to the appropriate chamber of the 
district or city council where their constituencies are situated. Ik 
addition, the Federal Council includes 10 deputies from each Republic 
six from Voivodina and four from Kosovo-Metohia, elected by the re 
publican assemblies. For certain specific purposes, especially consti 
tutional amendments, these republican deputies sit separately as th 
Council of Nationalities. 


The executive organ of the Assembly is the Federal Executiv 
Council, of which the President of the Republic is also president 
The President and the Executive Council are elected by the Assembh 
in joint session for the same four-year term as the assembly. B: 
the constitution the Executive Council has not less than 15 member 
(at present there are 34 members) and each of the Republics must b 
represented in it. Its members are elected from among the member 
of the Federal Council of the Federal People’s Assembly and the 
include all six of the presidents of the Executive Councils of the Reput 
lics. The members of the Federal Executive Council do not hol 
specific portfolios, as in a cabinet of ministers; they assume collegiat 
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fesponsibility for all decisions and are collectively responsible to the 
| Skupshtina. Attempts are being made to develop a system of parlia- 
mentary questions, similar to that in force in the British House of 
Commons. 


4 The administrative work of government is carried out by secre- 
tariats, which correspond approximately to departments of state. 
These fall into two categories. The State Secretariats deal with Foreign 
Affairs, Defence, Home Affairs, Finance and Trade; these are matters 
in which the federation is concerned to a greater extent than the repub- 
lics. The matters in which the republics play the more important part 
in government are dealt with at the federal level by Secretariats of 
Legislation and Organization, General Economic Affairs, Industry, 
Agriculture and Forestry, Transport and Communications, Labour, 
Culture and Education, Health, Social Protection, Judicial Affairs, 
Information, and General Administration. Members of the Federal 
Executive Council may become heads of State Secretariats. The Secre- 
tariats of Foreign Affairs and Defence are necessarily headed by mem- 
bers of the Federal Executive Council. In addition, there are Admi- 
nistrations responsible for such matters as Customs Administration, 
Geodetic Survey, Patent Rights, Civil Aviation, Federal Revenue 
Administration and so on, and a number of Boards, Mioraisasions and 
Administrative Institutions. 


Co-ordination between the Federal Executive Council and the 
State Secretariat and Secretariats is achieved through a series of com- 
mittees. The chairman and at least two members of each committee 
must be members of the Council; other members may be drawn from 
the Federal People’s Council, from senior members of the State Secre- 
tariats and Secretariats as well as from representatives of interested 
institutions and organizations. These committees discuss proposals 
for new legislation drafted by the State Secretariats and prepare busi- 
ness for the Executive Council, which may invite their advice and obser- 
vations on specific proposals, but all matters within the Council’s 
jurisdiction are brought to a plenary session for decision. The Council 
has four Vice-Presidents. Several of the State Secretaries are members 
of the Federal Executive Council, though only those for Foreign Affairs 
and National Defence have a prescriptive right to be elected. 


The Federal Executive Council is advised on matters of public 
administration by the Organization and Administration Committee, 
one of the committees referred to in the previous paragraph and by the 
Legal Council, an advisory organ of the Federal Executive Council. 
The Secretariat of Legislation and Organization has overall 


responsibility for the machinery of government, including p 
organization. The Secretariat of General Administration deal 
personnel matters and approximates to the Establishment Divisio: 


of the British Treasury. 


The difference between political and career appointments is na 
as clear-cut as in the United Kingdom or France. There is a w 
defined career system which involves a two-year probation with : 
written examination at the end of it and a minimum of ten years servic 
as a qualification for pensionable status, approximating to an pon. | 
ed appointment. There are also recognizable cadres, in the Frenck 
sense, that is successive grades in a particular category of servic 
offering step-by-step promotion. At the same time a very larg 
number of appointments are made by direct selection from candidates. 
who may apply in response to advertisement in the Official Gazette 
No doubt many of these are in practice filled by applicants from the 
grade below. 


The individual civil servant is regarded as in the service of his 
agency—federal, republican or communal—but the system allow: 
a good deal of mobility. Standardization of pay and conditions of 
service are secured, as in France, by legislation and a salary scheme 
applicable to all departments. In the higher ranges of the administra- 
tion, many appointments are political in character but the stability 
of the political system has minimized changes, so that in fact there is 
much of the continuity which is normally regarded as an important 
asset of a non-political career system. 


In the People’s Republics the same pattern of administration is 
repeated, with the difference that there is a President of the Executive 
Council, not a president of the republic. The distinction. betweer 
State Secretariats and Secretariats is maintained but the subjects 
reserved for the State Secretariats of the republics are Internal Affairs. 
Judicial Affairs and Finance. In Zagreb the republican Assembly stil 
has the old Croatian name of Sabor, an interesting example of the 
maintenance of ancient traditions. 


The Autonomous District of Voivodina and the Autonomou: 
Kosovo-Metohia Region have a somewhat simpler administrativ 
structure. Voivodina, which is part of the ancient Pannonia, is th 
fertile agricultural area which in many ways is the most developed part 
of Serbia; but it has special administrative problems arising from the 
existence of national minorities, mainly Hungarian and Romanian 
using their own languages. : 
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_ The system of directly elected bicameral people’s assemblies, 

each with an executive council, also applies to the communes. These 
have secretariats, departments and other administrative units, dealing 
with specific functions of government and their work is co-ordinated 
by functional boards or by. committees of the communal assembly 
Teminiscent of those in British local government. In Belgrade and 
"some of the largest urban areas, there is a two-tier municipal system 
_ somewhat on the lines of that in force in London, but the Councils of 
Bede People’s Committee of the city of Belgrade (corresponding to the 
_ London County Council) are elected by the members of the corres- 
ponding councils of the People’s Committees of the seventeen com- 
_ munes (corresponding to the Metropolitan Boroughs). The Republics, 
_ except Montenegro, are subdivided into Districts, and here too mem- 
bers of the People’s Committees are elected by the corresponding 
_ committees at the lower level. The same procedure applies to the elec- 
_ tion of the councils of the republican assembly in the People’s Republic 
of Montenegro. There are altogether nearly one hundred districts 
_and cities, 


This extensive system of representative assemblies, each with its 
executive organ, its functional committees and its administrative 

- secretariats, has created an immense problem in public administration. 
In the 1193 communes alone, there are 38,000 communal councillors 
and over 30,000 members of the councils of producers. Each of these 
units of government had additional executive functions placed upon 
it by the policy of devolution and the federal laws have more and more 
become directives to be administered at the lower levels. Some idea 
of the personnel problems involved may be judged from the fact that 
the number of staff (excluding the defence forces and the police) borne 
on the federal budget fell from 43,578 in 1948 to 8,060 in 1955. 
Although administrators with experience of central government thus 
became available at lower levels of administration, it was decided that 
members of existing staffs should not be displaced merely because they 
had inadequate educational background for their enhanced functions. 
This created a training problem of the first magnitude. Administrative 
schools were set up to supplement the knowledge and qualifications 
not only of local officials but also of holders of political executive 
appointments in order to raise the general level of administration. 


These administrative schools were created in 1956 by federal 
law, which makes them the responsibility of the republics, one each 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, Macedonia and Slovakia, and 
three in Serbia : at Belgrade, Nish and Novi Sad. Students are drawn 
from the middle ranks of the administration of the republics, communes 
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and state institutions and organizations and individuals from outsic e 
the administration may also be admitted. Attendance is full time and! 
on full pay, for two years; the basic principles of the teaching program- 
me and the standards required for admission are prescribed by the: 
Federal Executive Council. Special preliminary courses are arranged 
for candidates who do not satisfy the educational standards required| 
and provision is also made for external students working through corres-- 
pondence courses. The Administrative School of the Serbian Re-. 
public in Belgrade, for example, in its first two-year course from 1956) 
to 1958, trained 260 students of whom 246 qualified for the diploma. 
Of the total number, 132 came from communes, 58 from districts, 14. 
from the service of the Republic and 56 from economic and social 
institutions. | 


The curriculum places considerable emphasis during the first year 
on the legal aspects of administration. In the second year the syllabus 
includes economic and social studies with special emphasis on the 
economic structure of the country and each student takes an optional 
subject related to his official duties. On the whole, the course seems 
to give emphasis to theory rather than practice but in concept it aims 
at educational development rather than vocational training; the 
indirect catalytic effect of bringing together students from such a 
diversity of decentralized units must be of great value in the develop- 
ment of common administrative practices. 


At Zagreb an Advanced School of Administration has been 
established which accepts students from throughout Yugoslavia, though 
the majority come from Croatia. This offers a two-year course at a 
somewhat higher level than the schools in the Republics. It is resi- 
dential but it also provides for external students. It accepts each year 
about 200 applicants who must satisfy the requirements of an entrance 
examination. As part of the curriculum, students, either individually 
or in small groups, have to prepare a thesis discussing some aspect of 
their professional task and at the end of the course a copy of the thesis 
is sent to the Executive Committee of their unit of administration so 
that it may be discussed in terms of the realities of the situation on 
their return to duty. 


. Three other important developments are taking place in the 
improvement of public administration. At the University of Belgrade 
the Faculty of Law is considering proposals for an alternative syllabus 
with heavy emphasis on economics and administration for third and 
fourth year students. An independent Institute of Social Sciences has 
also been set up in Belgrade, with a Political Science and Legal Depart- 
ment which will interest itself in matters of public administration. 
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The Federal Executive Council has recently established an~ 


“Institute of Public Administration to “‘lend aid to state organs and 
_ other institutions and organizations in the advancement of public 
_ administration”, to foster the improvement of personnel organization 
and training, to assist the work of the administrative schools, to help 


in the framing of professional examinations, to organise study courses 


and collect documentation, and to foster the study of problems of 


administration and management both in Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 
In connection with this last objective, it will absorb an Organization 
and Methods unit, which was already in existence before the creation 


-of the Institute. The statutes of the Institute also require every 


student attending its courses “‘to defend before a commission his writ- 
ten thesis from the field of public administration”, before he qualifies 
for its diploma. 


Intimately interested in, if not directly associated with, develop- 
ments in public administration is the very active Federal Institute of 
Productivity. One of the projects inspired by this organization is a 
Management Training Centre at Zagreb set up in July 1955 with the 
aid of the International Labour Organization. 


The measures of decentralization which have been imposed on 
this relatively young administrative system would have been a severe 
strain on the resources of a more developed public service and an 
impartial observer can only have the greatest respect and admiration 
for the boldness with which they have been carried out. The idea of 
increasing popular participation by extensive devolution of authority 
is a challenging one. It is impossible for an outsider to assess the 
effectiveness of the administration as a whole. It is fairly obvious 
that with nearly 1200 communes, operating in a country with great 
regional divergencies of historical and social background, standards 
must vary considerably and the same must hold true of the economic 
enterprises. This is not by any means a source of weakness. The 
fact that a high proficiency is achieved in some places sets a standard 
at which others can aim and the underlying concept of popular parti- 
cipation creates a direct interest in improvement. On the other hand it 
is not easy to see what forces stimulate the backward units when 
authority is so diffused. Presumably questions of disputed jurisdic- 
tion also arise from time to time and call for solution. The outsider 
is impressed by the purposefulness of those concerned with the building 
of the new administration, by their readiness to make a heavy financial 
investment in the various training schemes and by the general interest 
in progress which has been aroused throughout the administration. 
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RESOURCE MOBILISATION FOR THE THIRD PLAN 
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Parmanand Prasad 


[The quantum of resources likely to be available for the third 
Plan and the manner and method of raising them is of 
significance for the scope and scale of administrative tasks to 
be undertaken under the third Plan. In the present article, © 
Dr. Prasad discusses this problem in the larger context of the 
need for a realistic approach, for a closer and increased 
association of the people in the formulation of the Plan 
and in the mobilisation of resources, for increased employ- 
ment opportunities on labour-intensive basis, and for a decen- ; 
tralised pattern of administration—Ed. | | 


4 Nel Second Plan is on the last lap of its journey now. It is. 

natural, therefore, that thinking should begin about the nature 
and size of the Third Plan. The Planning Commission is making 
various types of background studies. These studies are being made 
by the various working groups entrusted with specific problems. 
Some of them have, in fact, submitted their tentative findings also. 


Expert opinion from foreign specialists like Prof. Galbriath, 
Prof. Little, Prof. Malenbaum and others has also been sought. 
Some of them have either already sent their observations or are going 
to send them to the authorities concerned. Except in respect of such 
information as is doled out to them by the Government through the 
press or through specialist articles? and Seminar discussions inade- 
quately covered by the newspapers of the country, the public is in 
the dark about the state of thinking regarding the Third Plan.? 


{. The Prime Minister, in reply tga question at his monthly press interview, said 
that the draft plan may come out sometime next year or at the end of the present year. 
(The Statesman, 8th July, 1959.) 


2. e.g., by persons like Shri Ashok Mehta, Dr. K.N. Raj, Shri Pitambar Pant, 
and others. 


_ 3. The earliest to appear was a pamphlet from the Secretariat of the Congress 
Socialist Forum under the guidance of Shri S.N. Misra, Deputy Minister, Planning. It 
was followed soon by a Seminar on the subject at the Annual Meeting of the All-India 
Universities’ Planning Forums. The Congress has also appointed a number of sub- 
committees to study the problems connected with the Third Plan. Only recently, at 
Ootacamund, the Congress Planning Sub-Committee held a seven-day continuous discus- 
sion on the subject. The Press hand-out was unfortunately so brief and couched in 
such general terms that it did not convey much. The various states of the country are 
also preparing background material and sending suggestions to the Planning Commis- 
sion regarding the nature and size of the Plan they would like best. The state plans 
are departmentally drawn. The states lack planning machinery. 
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~ Once again, it seems that the defects of excessively centralised 
thinking are likely to enter into the Third Plan. Perhaps, it is pre- 
mature to make such a sweeping remark, but the dangers are latent in 
the very process of thinking on the Plan.* Let us illustrate the point 


__ with reference to the problem of internal resource mobilisation which 


occupies the centre of discussion today.5 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERNAL RESOURCE MOBILISATION 


In the lack of specific decisions regarding investment and out- 
put targets item-wise, which could have formed the first firm base for 


' making estimates of resources, most people seem to be making ‘intelli- 


gent guesses’. In fact there has been almost a proliferation of such 
guesses in overall terms. What happens is that people make certain 
suppositions regarding the rate of growth of national income. Some 
allowance is then made for consumption on two broad considerations: 


(a) that the propensity to consume in a developing economy 
must be kept at the minimum. This minimum is what 
specialists characterise as permissible or reasonable. The 
projected level of consumption is largely arbitrary. 


(b) That a certain rate of investment is assumed to be desirable 
in the given context. 


A certain total is then indicated as the likely requirement 
for the third plan. 


The above technique is generally employed to come to an overall 
figure. It is this figure, the child of mind, which is christened by such 
names as suit the preferences of different individuals. Theoretically 
there is nothing wrong in this technique if only a synoptic view is 
desired to be had. What is undesirable, however, is that such 
an abstraction does not take into account practical limits. 
Firstly, it raises question of high political policy, secondly, of 
administrative capacity, thirdly, of the limitations inherent in fiscal de- 
vices themselves and lastly of inverted approach. The obvious is al- 
ways the first casualty in overall considerations. A consideration of 
resource requirement and increment without reference to the contents 


4. One reason why such a thing is happening may be that political policy deci- 
sions regarding priorities have not been taken so far. Political parties other than the 
Congress, surprisingly enough, also seem to have done precious little in this direction. 
The end-product of all this has been that a wrong start has been given to thinking at 
most levels. 

5, This article is concerned only with this aspect of the question. Deficit financing 
has not been discussed because the writer considers it as a measure of last resort, 
when others have failed or proved inadequate. Some deficit financing is implicit but 
credit on resource account should not be taken for it from now for the entire period of 
the third plan. 


_ of the plan is amazing inisoaa “This is is so Lae the | conte 


Plan, resource creation and mobilisation are mutually interdepe 
Some people are fond of a safe and modest plan. Others prefer 


a bold and a socialist plan, a third group of people would like to have an 
employment-oriented plan and yet another would have nothing less 
than such a plan as would enable the country to break the development — 
barrier so that the economy could take-off fuelled adequately on a 


self-sustaining journey in the company of developed economies. 


Some people make it conform to the model already given in 


the Second Plan. 


Table No. I 
| PLAN PROJECTIONS (AT 1952-53 PRICES) 
mine” Sqiba Ist Plan 2nd Plan 3rd Plan 4th Plan Sth Plan 
(1951-56) (1956-61) (1961-66) (1966-71) (1971-76) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


1. National income at the 
end of the period 
(Rs. crores) 10800 13480 17260 21680 27270 


2. Total net investment 


(Rs. crores) 3100 6200 9900 14800 20700 


3. Investment as percentage 
- of national income at 


the end of the period 4 ie 10.7 13.7 16.0 17.0 
4. Population at the end of 

the period (in millions) 384 408 434 465 500 
5. Incremental capital-out- 

put ratio 1.8:1 2.3:1 py RS | 3.4:1 3.7:1 
6. Per capita income at the 

end of the period (in Rs.) 281 331 396. 466 546 


According to this projection, a total net investment of Rs. 9,900 
crores was envisaged. Two important additions may be made at this 
point. 


(i) Arise of 10 to 12 per cent in prices and (ii) a rise in popu- 
lation by .5 more than the 1.5 per annum calculation based on the 1951 
census figures. A round figure of Rs. 10,000 crores will barely cover 
rise in prices. The rise in population is thus left uncared for. This 
is an ominous pointer to the contradiction inherent in the progress 
of the Plans. The implications of this rise in the rate of growth have to 
be faced on the food and employment fronts. If deficit financing 
and foreign aid be left out for purposes of discussion, since we are 
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concerned only with the question of domestic resource mobilisa- 


_ tion in this article, the immensity of the problem would come to full 
_ light. Relatively to the present position in which the share of national 


domestic savings in investment is only 7.5 percent or thereabout, a 


- doubling of this figure would be required for the Third Plan in order 


to achieve a 6% increase in national income. 


The use of adjectives in the context of an overall figure of 
say Rs. 10,000 or 9,900 or even less, not only reveals the bias of 
people, but what is more, vitiates discussion in more than one respect. 
Firstly, it leads one to think more in macro than micro-cum-macro 


- term. Secondly, it creates a false impression that there is disagreement 


among the advocates of this or that type of an overall figure. Actually, 
however, if one cares to go deeper and examine the so-called dis- 
agreements scientifically, one would find a wide area of agreement. 
This is so because totals and general terms hide unsuspected areas of 
agreement which usually escape notice at first sight. Most people are 
actually talking more or less about the same magnitude (Rs. 10,000 
or 9,900 crores or 9,750 crores) and yet a difference is superficially 
sought to be introduced by qualifying words like safe, bold, adequate 
etc. Actually the difference, if at all, relates to emphasis here and 
there. Thirdly, it does not allow sufficient attention to be bestowed 
upon the problem of phasing the plan from year to year. Moreover 
preoccupation with overall totals may lead to an undesirable condition- 
ing of mind in their favour. Snap decisions may ultimately be taken 
on this basis without taking necessary preparatory measures in respect 
of sub-policy and executive detail. The overall figures represent 
estimates of probable financial expenses on unspecified projected 
requirements. Planning postulates something more than this. We 
want to know not only what we may require and why but three things 
more: (a) What is proposed to be done? (6) How can it be done best? 
and (c) Whether and to what extent we can be sure of our efforts? 


It is perfectly in order for the planners to point out the places 
where surpluses in the economy may be lying and how and why 
they should be siphoned off for public use. But they would do 
well if, simultaneously, they go on indicating limitations and require- 
ments of measures and agencies employed for mobilising resources. 
The truncated success of the Second Plan, (largely due to timely foreign 
aid and our deliberate lowering down of the ‘“‘hump”’ so that we could 
climb it) should serve as a grim warning. The spillover of problems 
unsolved during the Second Plan (for example, unemployment in the 
context of our spirally increasing population) adds to the difficulties. 
The lowering down of the “hump” (target of investment) from 4,800 
crores to 4,200 crores may have eased the situation a bit at the time 
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when it was done but has, in fact, made it all the more imperative : or 4 
the country to make relatively bigger investments. A lowered inves a 
ment target carries its own inescapable penalty in the sense that the 
less the investment, the less the national income and therefore the less 
the investible surplus for the future. The problem of resource mobilisa- 
tion for the Third Plan, therefore, should be considered as a continua- 


tion of the present scarcity of resources. 


SAVING-INVESTMENT PATTERN 


The grim fact is that the pool of investible resources is, in reality, — 
very small, at present. We can hope for more only if we go on enlarg- 
ing its width and depth year by year and simultaneously devise fiscal, 
monetary and administrative techniques to mop it for public use. The 
latter is far more difficult than the former because the savings-invest- 
ment pattern of the country is traditionally so organised that between 
80 to 90 per cent of production in the country even now is accountable 
to direct private investment of surpluses. We want to take care of 
2/3rd_ of the total investments in the country by the end of the Third 
Plan but 80 to 90% of the economy is still subject to private investment 
decisions.® This is one of the biggest incongruities of planning in 
India. Unless the entire pattern of saving-investment is reoriented to 
the new demands on savings from the public sector on account of plan- 
ning, it is not clear how the planners can ever reach their goal of 
Rs. 10,000 crores or more. 


Prof. Shenoy’, while indicating that 90 per cent of the national 
income comes from the private sector, 4 per cent from the public and 
6 per cent from the administrative sector (salaries and so on of the civil 
servants and others) suggested that the logic of this preponderance of 
private over public contribution was that the private sector “‘naturally 
should have the first claim over it...” This means perpetuation 


6. Actually since the First Plan public share of investments has been somewhere 
between 48% to 55%. Much of it consists of (a) deficit financing and (b) foreign 
assistance, It follows, therefore, that domestic resources have not contributed much. 
The Second Plan postulated 25% financial outlay through deficit financing, but we may 
end at 37 or 38%. In the first plan, it was 21.4% only. Only 21 to 22% is domestic 
finance so far. Public savings were minus in 1958-59. It is -36 crores in 1959-60. 


7. Proceedings of the Seminar on Approach to the Third Five Year Plan, Page 
(13) (Planning Forum). It is bad enough, as is the case today, to allow income to be 
generated at all kinds of not easily traceable centres and then rely on locating and 


mobilising them from those places through taxes but it is wo ill 
pase Sa Soda rse still to argue that they 


Co-operative farming is an essential institutional change demanded b i i 

: y the situation 
of fragmented ownership of land. Income generated in this sector due to planned effort 
can neither be traced nor easily tapped. If co-operative farming is there, the saving- 
investment pattern of the agricultural economy which is our largest enterprise uneco- 


nomically dispersed, will become corporate. It will become easier b 
. . 2. 4 0 
income and tap it. Nis One 
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of the imbalance and leaving the idea of planning altogether. Neither 
_ of these is desirable or practicable. To leave things to drift as they have 
- continued to do since long need not be the natural way. It may, 
_ however, be the lazy way. It is quite possible to argue the other way. 
_ In the context of planning, perhaps, this will be more natural. 


4 RESOURCES FROM NEW TAX EFFORTS 


Recent trends in public revenue and expenditure (see Table No. 
2) will show that a good job has already been done in this respect and 
__we should not hope to have very much from this source by stretching 
~ and manipulating it. We may not have, however, reached the last 
point in taxation.® Perhaps there may still be scope there. 


Table No. 2 
TRENDS IN PUBLIC REVENUE & EXPENDITURE IN INDIA 
(Figures are in 100 crores; fractions ignored) 


ITEM 1952- 1953- 1954- 1955- 1956- 1957- 1958- 
53 54 55 56 57 58 59 


1. Total Public Revenue 8.0 TP eke aoe FL 10.6 = 102 
(i) Tax Revenue 6.5 6.1 FON Seely er SE A 8.27 2579 
(ii) Non-tax revenue 1.5 1.6 i SS | ph Ee en, ee. 

2. Total Public Expenditure 9.3 9.1 120 132 148 17.4 16.7 


(i) Non-developmental 
(overall) of which 5.0 44 58 5.1 ee kT 


Defence only 1.9 1.9 2.0 13 1.9 0s 2.4 
(ii) Development 4.3 4.7 6.2 8.0 94 104 10.1 


1. Revenue figures of the Centre and State Governments combined together. 

2. Developmental Expenditure may be Plan-Developmental or Non-Plan develop- 
mental depending upon whether or not it is in or out of the Plan. Moreover, it does 
not take account of development expenditure on commitment account i.e. projects 
completed in the previous plan. Usually it refers to current expenditure on agriculture, 
irrigation, community projects, civil works, industries, forests, aviation, education. health, 
broadcasting, etc., capital outlay on schemes included in capital account,and loan and 
advances. 

3. Non-developmental expenditure i.e. defence, debt services, general administ- 
ration, police, administration of justice, stationary and printing, currency and mint, State 
trading and certain miscellaneous items which include the Planning Commission and 
the development wing of the Commerce Ministry. 


There is some scope of manoeuvreability regarding excises, taxes 
on luxury and semi-luxury goods, sales tax etc. Similarly something 
can be said in favour of lowering the existing exemption limit of the 


8. It issaid that we have reached the last point of taxation. This is obviously a 
wrong expression because simultaneously income is also increasing. How can we say, 
therefore, that the last point has been reached. Resources, it has rightly been said, do 
not just exist—-they become resources when they are tapped and put to use, 


= o a, a 

income tax. Perhaps a rationalisation of the system i 
amending the Income tax Act in such a manner that, for pur 
this tax, income from agriculture is also taken into account.® 


It is no use speculating how much we could get if there were no 
tax avoidance and evasion. This is anybody’s guess. But there is no 
doubt that the loss to the State must be immense, specially today when 
the marginal value of each rupee not coming to the public exchequer 
is very high indeed. There is no doubt that administrative efficiency ; 
could minimise the losses on this account. But the fact is that the | 
problem is more moral than administrative. Intimately connected — 
with these issues is the question of lack of economy and efficiency in — 
administration. These are common complaints. The difficulty is — 
that there is hardly in existence any study which precisely points out — 
the places of leakages and inefficiency. Moreover, the terms ‘efficiency’ | 
and ‘economy’ act as standards which people apply. Naturally criteria 
regarding them differ with individuals and with the same individuals at — 
different times. There are many studies on these subjects pertaining to 
Western countries but they may not be very useful except for compara- 
tive purposes. There is no doubt, however, that there is a lot waiting 
to be gained if the matter is properly pursued.” 


From all these we can, at best, hope for a maximum of 1,500 crores 
of rupees during the plan period. But much of it, even if it comes, will 
be absorbed on current Commitment and Maintenance account. We 
cannot use it for fresh investment. Prof. Anjaria, speaking at the 
Annual Conference of University Planning Forums, said that he did 
not expect more than a sum of Rs. 1,000 crores from this source over 
the Plan period and added further that this sum would perhaps be 
required for meeting current expenditure on the Plan. For all practi- 
cal purposes, therefore, so far as fresh investment for the Third Plan 
is concerned, this huge extra tax effort of Rs. 200 crores per year is 
as good as nonexistent. 


We are, therefore, by sheer logic, left with finding out other 
ways and means to break the vicious circle which surrounds the pro- 
blem of resource mobilisation. This we can do by attempting to 
change the existing saving-investment pattern in the country. How 
can this be done? In a planned economy this is possible only by 
extending the activities of public sector in several directions in a number 


f nig The imposition of ceilings on land holdings will take away some of the benefits 
of this. 

9a. For instance something like the Third Cohen Report on prices, productivi 
and incomes. This committee of the Three Wise Men consisted’ of Lord Coben GF 
Walmer, a lawyer, Sir Hareld Howitt, an accountant, and Prof. E. Phelps Brown, an 
economist of L.S.E. The report was out this month, August, 1959, , 


esn 
nomic activity aid indirect, 6 widened and departing the n 
axation and other fiscal and: monetary measures. The price policy of 
blic enterprise falls in both categories, It lies in the first category = 
use it is direct state activity and in the second because a rise in 
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iA fruitful approach may be to look for resources from the rural 
sector. Table No. 3 gives the general picture of yield from the rural 
ector as percentage of the national income. Table No. 4 gives a 

picture of Land Revenue per capita per acre. ae ie 


Table No. 3 
NATIONAL INCOME 


1952-53 : Total : Rs. 10340 crores* © 


Rural Sector ee Se OOS 
a Urban Sector 30.32%, 
B. .1953-54.: Total : Rs. 11040 crores 

Rural Sector 70.70% 
Urban Sector 29.307, 

1954-55 : Total : Rs. 10230 crores 
Rural Sector 66.38% 
Urban Sector 33,02 /4 

1995-56 : Total : Rs. 10670 crores 
Rural Sector 65.86% 
Urban Sector 34.14% 

1956-57 : Total : Rs. 12090 crores 
Rural Sector 69.29% 
Urban Sector — 30.71% 


10. Besides so many other things, this involves a broad extension of fiscal and 
monetary controls and pricing and distribution powers of the Government, 


‘* Totals at current prices. 


a) eS 
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LAND. REVENUE PER CAPITA P. 


“Agriculture Land Per = Land x 
: population! under capita revenue Capita acre — 
~ (in lakhs) cultiva- cultivated 1953-54 land ~ land | 


¢ tie fet 
tion? (in land (R.E.)® revenue revenue 
lakhs of (Acres) — (Rs) (Rs) 

acres) Gh Re HOSS Sa 

Assam 6S ste 1.13 178 2.750 
Bihar 258 275 1.06 285 1.10 1.03 
Bombay 188 479 2.54 678 3.60 1.42 


— 


: Madhya Pradesh 118 334 2.82 442 374” Lass 
- Madras 266 405 63 745 2.80 184. 
Orissa 98 140 1.43 98 1.00 0.70 { 
Panjab 71 140 1.97 155 2.18 1.114 
Uttar Pradesh 433 428 0.99 1891 4.37 4.42 
West Bengal 112 129 1.15 135 rey 1.05 
All Part A States 1609 2403 1.49 4607 2.86 1.92 
Hyderabad 95 370 3:89 PAD 5.04 1.30 
Madhya Bharat 49 126 2.58 322 6.58 2.55 
Mysore 57 104 1.81 118 2.06 1.14 
PEPSU 22 50 2.30 97 4.46 1.94 
Saurashtra 18 44 2.45 274 15.45 6.30 
Rajasthan 104 336 3.24 282 272 0.84 
Travancore-Cochin 32 28 0.88 63 1.96 224 


All Part B States 377 1058 2.81 1636 4.34 1.55 


—o a a ee 


1. Number of people in agricultural livelihood classes excluding cultivating 
labourers & their dependents according to 1951 census. 


2. Provisional estimate of area under cultivation (including current fallows) for 
1950-51 as available from “Agricultural Situation in India.” 


3. Excludes miscellaneous receipts and portion of land revenue due to irrigation 
and includes rates and cesses on land. For Madras, the budget estimate for the composite 
State of Madras is given. For Mysore, portion of land revenue payable to local bodies 
is also included. —Taxation Enquiry Commission report, Vol I, chap. V, pp. 77-78. 

From the tables above, it is clear that there is enough scope of 
resource mobilisation from this sector. How much we can get from 
this source depends not only on rates and coverage but whether or not 
ultimately it would be politically and administratively possible to have 
as much as we expect as economists. The economic limits may prove 


— J 
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i ee it with reference to proposals put forward in glee of 
x efforts from the rural. sector. . 


CJ hae 


At the Annual meeting of Wilinarsity Planning Fobanad (in Decem- 


_ ber 1958)* it was argued that an additional sum of Rs. 300 crores per 


annum i.e. (Rs. 1500 crores over the Plan period) could be had from the 
rural sector. This was supposed to be had by (a) doubling the land tax 


on holdings above five acres; (6) a tax on agricultural rent (deducted 


at the source) in such a manner that incidence-effects fall on rent re- 
ceivers. (It was said that it could be fixed at 1/10th of the gross 
produce of the tenants), and (0 surcharge on holdings above five acres 
under commercial crops. In this respect care was taken to add that 


room should be left for adjustments for different kinds of crops. 
If only one were not concerned with the total arrived at thus, 
there could be little to dispute about. In the context of the fact that 
40% of the rise in income in the urban areas has since 1952-53 flowed 


into the public exchequer and only 15% or so from the rural sector, 
it is apparent why an element of elasticity and progression should be 
brought about in agricultural taxation. In some quarters a system of 
' purchase tax on commercial crops is also being talked about. The 


- questions which immediately arise, however, are the following: 


(a) Have the political parties of the country courage to go . to 
the peasantry with heavy demands for State purposes ? 


(b) Is administration well organised to do the job of collecting 
these taxes? (Taxes on. animals, like goats etc.) The 
recommendations of the Ford Foundation Team are 
that such taxes are essential for OTE the people to dispose 
of useless cattle. 


(c) Are records ready. of commercial and non-commercial 
crops under cultivation? Can these records be swiftly 
changed if substitution of crops takes place? 


(d) How effectively can we deal with tax dodgers? 


(e) To what extent can we prevent losses on account of corrupt 
tax darogas who may enter into some kind of an agreement 
with the assessees ? 


(/) If, suppose, the collection of these taxes is left in the hands 
of local bodies, are we sure of (c) and (d) above? More- 


11. After all; we, as economists, must realise that the ultimate say in the matter 
lies outside the scope of our discipline. At'the Ooty-seminar of the A.LC,C. sub-com- 
mittee on economic planning, a yield of Rs. 325 crores over the plan period was 

considered tentatively feasible: ‘No firm decision has been taken thus far. : 

12. By Dr. K.N. Raj, Dethi University. 


tc e Aes: enaty than the politico-administrative limits. 44 Ta ae 


ie 
over, is it possible for us quickly to set up an adeq uate 1 
ber of organisations for this purpose? 

(g) What positive system of incentives should be created to. 
_ provide for raising agricultural output ? 


(h) And above all, would the trouble be worthwhile economical 


(i) What would happen if the expected total did not materialise 2 
Do we have alternative methods in readiness? If so, what 
are they? | 38 


; a 
2 Once we put these questions, the theoretical soundness of this 
kind of an approach begins to be thin. For the course of 5 years, 
instead of a sum of Rs. 1500 crores, if we could have even half of it, 
we should congratulate ourselves. In this context one often comes 
across platitudinous references to public participation. Here is the 
kingpin of the whole issue. If administration goes to the people for 
raising revenue in a really big way (Tax on horses, say, Rs. 1/8 per 
head, goats -/8/- per head, cows Rs. 2/- per head, surcharges on land 
revenue on different slabs rising up to, say, 600 p.c. or more) without 
being sure not only of firm political support but also of prior and 
continuous conditioning and training of the emotional responses of 
the peasantry in favour of the plan, it will find itself in an intractable 
mess, +3 


The problems referred to above should not be construed as 
suggesting a do-nothing policy in this respect. This was by way of 
pointing out the likely difficulties. It may, perhaps, be advisable to 
proceed cautiously by phasing the tax proposals in this sector over the 
period of the plan in such a manner that people do not get the impres- 
sion that they are being driven very fast or they are at the bottom of 
the press. Even a lower yield, say, an extra 550 crores of rupees 


13. The controversy regarding the Plan has started with the discussion on the 
place and role of co-operative farming. This time there are indications of more heat 
being generated. Since both politically and economically a lot depends upon what 
happens in the agricultural sector, the controversy regarding co-operative farming is full 
of all kinds of possibilities. _The danger is that ideological involvement and even per- 
sonal acero Gs BNO ne polnclens may ms to the displacement of objective economic 
reasoning. Giscussion may be carried on in such an emotional 
reason may find it difficult to guide decisions, Riayat Ae 

; The issue regarding public vs. private enterprise will remain vital. But this time 
private enterprise may try to fight its way better under cover of support to persons op: 
posing the idea of co-operative farming.* Thus far private enterprise fought almost < 
lone battle. This time it may have have a new ally. Moreover, in the previous plans 
oppositions public pnscrpring tes pote academic than real because the leaders of the 
private sector themselves recognised the usefulness and inevitabili i 
building up me Pegs aia of the economy. ee 

* See Forum of Free Enterprise publications on it since the Nagpu 
. i C r Congres: 
passed the resolution on co-operative farming and Shri V.P. Menon’s leas oa th 
Swatantra Party headed by Shri C. Rajagopalachari. The Statesman—15th August, 1959 
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in all, should be considered an achievement.1+ Perhaps, the Ooty 
_ Seminar projection of Rs. 325 crores is more realistic. 


Manpower : 


While talking about the rural sector what naturally strikes is to 
examine the possibilities of manpower utilisation.15 This technique of 
resource mobilisation for purposes of planning is the special contribu- 
tion of Chinese planners who have shown that the existence of a large 
population in an underdeveloped economy suffering from resource 
Scarcity, instead of being a slithering dead-weight, may be converted 
into the fly-wheel of progress. The limitations of democratic function- 
ing notwithstanding, there is no reason why we could not mobilise 
this huge resource. Much depends upon the techniques of mass 
persuasion that we evolve. One method is to organise country-wise 
discussion on the Plan and a conscious adoption of policy to shed 
authority from the centre to functional centres. 


This would require a change in the manner of the preparation 
ofthe Plan. The Third Plan should be divided in two broad categori- 
es—(a) National, and (6) Local. The first should be sub-divided into 
further groups, viz; (1) large-scale industries, (2) supply of infra- 
structural services i.e., transport, communication, power, large irriga- 
tion projects etc., (3) aid and loans to agriculture and small-scale indus- 
tries through State or other agencies, (4) welfare activities nationally 
undertaken, (5) trade and commercial activities. (6) price, credit and 


currency policies. 


The Local Plan should be divided into three parts :—(1) State 
Plan, (2) Block Plan, and (3) Village Plan. The Village Plan should be 
drawn up at the village level in two groups : (a) schemes prepared by 
village panchayats and financed entirely by village resources ; (5) 
schemes in which the Block participates with the panchayat with money 


and know-how. 


The responsibility for (3) will be that of the village panchayat 
and for (2) that of the Plan Executive Committee of the Block in which 


14. Rs. 375 crores from surcharge on land revenue on holdings above 5 acres. 

Rs. 40 crores on areas under commercial crops out of surcharge imposed after 
consideration of overall national policy requirements in respect of cotton, jute and sugar. 

Rs. 75 crores profits from State Trading in foodgrains, if possible. 

Rs. 60 crores tax on Live Stock excepting sheep, goat, pigs, donkeys and with a 
differentially lower rate on bullocks. A detailed description of the manner in which 
these figures have been arrived at forms another topic and therefore is not being given 
here. The author has prepared a separate note on resources in which the manner of 
arriving at the above figures has been described. 

15. ‘Unlike China, we seem to have no capacity for mounting movements as 
distinguished from exhortative slogans, occasional bursts of enthusiasm and emphemeral 
campaigns.” C.D. Deshmukh, The Statesman, 12 July, 1959. 


anchay Nec ed on some 
- Block vill es eta ‘co-extensive with the ¢ 
ment Blocks assisted by a Secretary and a Financial Adviser 
by State Government. Auditing of accounts at both levels v vill 1 e d 
by Government auditors at Government cost. The Co-operat al 
Services Society will supply such services. sto pane units as lies within — 
toein) jurisdiction. fi 


# 


_ The State Plan, besides showing the above schemes locally drawn 
up and approved by it finally, should be drawn up in two parts—(I) 
schemes entirely financed by State resources, and (2) schemes in which © 
the Centre participates. For the first, the State should be responsible ~ 
for execution and for the second agencies which may be entrusted to 
execute them. ' | 


- The barat ised of aatiorl ant are in respect of credit and ] 
irrigation available at such time and in such quantity as the cultivators — 
need them. Priority of consideration, therefore, should be given to 
these. Grant of credit should be made on a yearly pay back basis 
with interest so that this fund ultimately acquires the nature of a 
revolving fund locally available. The only suitable agency for this is 
the co-operative. The initial advance of funds should come from the 
Reserve Bank of India. Additions to the fund could be made by floata- 
tion of village and block loans and advances from banks. Irrigation 
should be mainly financed through labour levy. The State should 
extend help in design making and in other matters requiring expert 
advice. 


The above remarks are more suggestive than concrete and have 
been made here on the basis that it is high time problems were remitted 
to quarters to which they belonged for solution and thinking. This 
will generate the process of decentralisation. 


There will be many mistakes here. But these mistakes should 
be counted towards costs of learning rather than wastes. ‘Only 
avoidable wastes are, dead losses in. economics. 


Labour levy'® : 


A flat levy of, say, two hours of free labour per month per 
working population, whether employed or unemployed, could be 
levied by the State by legislation. This contribution may be either in 
the form of labour or cash representing the value of labour. For 
Sane suppose there is a person who. earns Rs. 1,000 a. month. 


16. PaRehavdy have ashy some such Power. Pa it would be better to have 
aunif ormity and a national approach, 


_ quite easy of realisation in government and registered and non- 


registered private establishments. 
the rural sector. 


There the labour-intensive programmes (small 


irrigation, contour bunding, road making and construction of com- 
_ munity assets etc.) may be left in the charge of panchayats or such 
_ local bodies. Financial assistance from the Centre or the States should 


- be made conditional to the realisation of the levy in cash or kind as" 


| 
: 
4 


the case may be. There should not be much opposition from poli- 
tical parties because such a levy would follow from the logic of re- 


_ source scarcity and the need for patriotic effort for speed in the develop- 


mental direction without any inflationary implications whatsoever. 
‘The contribution from this source will be sizeable. The number of 


_ persons in the different age groups between | to 54 was as follows in 


i sstsahjen wage will be about Rs. 33.33 nPs, per day. Let us say” ye 
he works for 6 hours a day. If suppose he prefers to pay in cash, 
he will contribute Rs. 11 per month. In a year it will amount 
to Rs. 132. In five years his contribution will be Rs. 660. It is 


The real trouble will be in | 


1951: 
Table No. 5 
Age-group Males Females Total 
1-4 17,939,286 17,907,518 35,846,804 
5-14 44,702,897 41,988,861 86,691,758 
15-24 30,671,972 30,052,335 60,724,307 
25-34 27,874,703 26,632,987 54,507,690 
35-44 22,031,938 19,528,364 41,560,302 
45-54 15,718,686 13,898,327 29,617,013 
Total : 
1-54 158,939,482 150,008,392 308,947,874 


The total number of persons was 30 crores and odd. People 
between the age group of 1-4 have been included because many of them 
would come inthe work force during the Third Plan period. Assum- 
ing that we can cover a little over 50 per cent of this figure, we 
have 16 crores of people.t* As per our supposition every individual 
contributes only two hours in a month. This is not much to ask 
for. We have then a total demand of 24 hours per individual per 
annum. Multiplying it with the total we get 16 crores x 24==384 
crores of hours. Now suppose that a working day consists of six 
hours and payment per day is at the average rate of Rs. 2 per day. 
Then we have Rs. 128 crores worth of labour for one year i.e., over the 


17. An upward figure has been taken because in the category 1-4 there may be 
an underestimation. 0-1 figures have been left out. 
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side and extremely tentative: Bele are sme 
Official circles do not like to take credit for this sum on roun 
2 uncertainty. I differ. ‘Unless we take credit ~ a we will never 


: in a serious ra 


latina Savings and Life Insurance : : 


We could think of extending the activities of the Life iuscenea 
Corporation to the villages in gradual stages. The National Savings 
drive could also be deepened and widened in the rural areas. It is 
very difficult precisely to say what the yields may be from these sources. 
But taken together they should yield about 500 to 600 crores of rupees 
over the plan period.1® These figures may be on the low side but they 
have been purposely kept so because the experience of the Second Plan 
in these respects has not been encouraging. It is unsafe to be very 
hopeful of market loans because a sizeable proportion of it will be taken 
by the private sector. This need not be regretted. After all, the 
national pool from which the state or the private sector takes is the 
same. Allin all not more than 1000 to 1200 crores of rupees should 
be expected from these sources. 


Price Policy of Public Undertakings : 


There is the question of the manipulation of the pricing policy 
of public enterprises. Although this may be one of the most con- 
venient points for the State to raise revenue from, it should be realised 
that it is one of the most sensitive points as well because a rise in price 
in this sector without reference to canons of economy and cost may 
lead to a general rise of prices. There are other weighty criticisms.also. 
But, for purposes of this article, we are arguing that it is essential that 
they should earn profits so that the situation regarding the scarcity of 
resources may be eased. The two sources which generally attract atten- 
tion in this respect are Rail and Road transport. The Masani Com- 

mittee on Road transport (March 1959) indicated that there were 45,000 
buses in the country. Buses and trucks compete with the railways. Any 
tax or surcharge that we levy on the one will have its reactions on the 

‘other. Therefore simultaneous taxation of both will have to be resort- 
ed to. In the lack of information regarding expected passenger and 
goods traffic during the Third Plan, expectations from this source would 
be anybody’s guess. But even an addition of .25 nP per passenger and 
1 nP per ton-mile should yield a considerablesum. Tentatively, we could 


18. For faci of space, the manner of this calculation is not bein 

g given. There is 
ce to be said in favour of Prize bonds as providing an inducement to save and 
inves 
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_ ‘place the extra yield at somewhere Rs. 413 crores of rupees per year.19 
From steel, fertiliser and other industries in the public sector not 
much should be expected, firstly, because the government itself is 
one of the biggest customers and secondly because many of them 
have yet to get over their teething troubles. The L.I.C., the 
Finance Corporations and the Post Office hold better prospects. All 
in all from public enterprises we could expect Rs. 413 + 500 crores= 
913. This includes savings on import account of steel etc. 


Efforts could be made for mobilising gold reserves in the country. 
It is very difficult to say anything regarding the possible yield from this 
source mainly because it is frought with many difficulties. It is not 
easy to pursuade women not to wear ornaments. Apart from emo- 
tion and tradition, there is the questionof economic security inthe 
event of difficulty. In a country where social services and social secu- 
rity measures are notoriously deficient, it is difficult to see how women 
would easily leave their love for gold. In the case of big hoards, 
perhaps, something could be said.. In any case, it would be idle to 
expect anything significant from this source. There are many more 
feasible things which one can think of. 


Surcharge on Sale of Lands whose Value has increased due to Planning : 


In areas near industrial estates, irrigation sites, new sub-division- 
al towns, municipal areas, big cities, capital towns, old and new indus- 
trial areas, holiday resorts and railway stations etc., value of land has 
gone up fantastically. There is no reason why 60% of this increase 
should not go to the State. In fact, Henry George and his followers?° 
widely propagated that this was one of the easiest methods for bringing 
about a socialist society. The increase in land value in the above 
cases is entirely due to community effort and, therefore, should go to 
the State. In some cases the State could straightaway acquire lands and 
sell them at remunerative price. If, however, this is considered to be 
an extreme measure, there should be no hesitation in imposing a sur- 
charge to the extent of 60%. The administrative difficulties will not be 
many because the surcharge could be realised from persons who sold 


19. This figure is based on the present statistics regarding bus and railway passen- 


gers and ton-miles done. Ne) 
Passenger miles (in million) during 1956-57: according to statistical abstract 42,194.0 


Expected increase of 10% by 1961: 4,219.4 
Therefore total passenger miles 46,413.4 
Net ou ones “eee ee 
ed increase 10° 022. 
Pee hn Total ton-miles: 44,247.5 
Bus passenger miles (average of 61-66) 47,100.0 
Goods traffic by road in ton miles (average of 61-66) 15,000.0 


All passenger miles @ .25 nP and all tonmiles @ 1 nP. Figures of five years 
have been calculated above. 
20, Single Tax movement. 


‘this sou 


would run into millions during the Plan period. — 


There is something to be said in favour of Prof. Shenoy’s idea 
regarding the sale of import licences to the highest bidders. The — 
implications of this deserve examination. Export earnings could also — 
be increased by various means. Apart from the traditional exports of _ 
raw materials, like jute goods, tea, etc., the sale of fancy cottage goods — 
to the fashion conscious centres of the world, and finished engineer- — 
ing and electrical goods to the growing markets in Yugoslavia, the ~ 


Middle East and South East Asia could be expanded further. ?+ 
CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The problem of resource scarcity is not going to be a special 
phenomenon for the Third Plan. It will only be a continuation of the 
present. 

(2) The determination of the contents of the Plan should pre- 
cede overall target setting regarding the requirement of resources. 

(3) The search for resources must proceed source-wise and in 
concrete terms, 

(4) A few fresh taxes have been suggested.?? 

(5) While we should try to mobilise a total sum of Rs. 10,000 
| crores for the Third Plan, we must, simultaneously, go on trying to see 
| whether a rise of 6 p.c. in national income that we are aiming at could 
_not be achieved with a lesser amount. We can have it by various ways : 

for example: (qa) intensive utilisation of available investment resources 
in such schemes as yield quick returns, (5) patience in respect of non- 
income-generating welfare measures, (c) increasing productivity per 
worker per man-hour, and (d) adopting a price policy that does not 


21. Of utmost importance are the following considerations : (a) production cost 
should be decreased so that competitive power could be gained. This need not mean 
cutting wage rates; increased productive efficiency is the answer; (6) quality produc- 
tion should be stressed and assured, (c) deficiencies on account of the lack of dynamic 
outlook and the capacity to adapt swiftly to changing policy of rival producers should 
be made up as quickly as possible. The State Trading Corporation is not an adequate 
answer ; (d) consumption-imports must be ruthlessly curtailed, and (e) agriculture 
must yield at least 110 million tons of food. 

22. Tentative totals are:—. 


1. New Taxation pare hes 

2. Land Revenue 550 

3. Manpower 640 

4. National Savings and L.I.C. etc. and market loans 1600 

5. Rail and Road passenger and freight ‘ 913 
Total 4603 


The above is an approximation only, 
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allow consumption to increase above 4 or 5 p.c. over the plan period. 


(6) Stress may be laid on surcharge on sale of lands and man- 
- power utilisation. — 

(7) A whole set of simultaneous Aebrishe is required to be for- 
mulated so as to find out the inter-relationship of economic policies 
adopted. (Are all relevant data available?) Not only this, simultane- 


— ous adjustment of the administrative machine also must take place all 
along the line. 


(8) Efforts must begin from now to evoke organised public 

_ participation in developmental effort. This can be done by making 

» people work and pay for it. One prerequisite for spreading the net of 

discussion wide enough is that it should reach all work and thought 

centres. The results of these discussions should be given due consider- 
ation in the context of the overall picture. 

(9) Planning should provide opportunities to people to become 
more construction-conscious. The community development program- 
me missed the bus just here. The organisation of voluntary labour 
efforts, establishment of co-operatives, construction of community 
assets in the villages and activities of this sort differ fundamentally from 
activity in the large scale industrial sector. An altogether different 
kind of mind and type of organisation is needed. Administration, as 
it is organised now, is neither emotionally nor intellectually trained for 
this. We have so far relied on piecemeal ad hoc improvisation in this 
respect. This will simply not do.?3 

(10) People should, at no time, be given cause to feel that 
they are being driven to pre-determined destinations through an 
emotionally alien and incomprehensible power known as _bureau- 
cracy. Patronisation is no substitute for participation and helpless 
obedience is no substitute for willing co-operation. This requires a 
conscious policy of decentralised administration. The Community 
Development Administration has not succeeded very much in creating 
local leadership to replace officials.. The panchayats, the co-operative 
services societies, the co-operative farms and other such functional 
local authorities, which may be created, must have both power and res- 
ponsibility, for in the lack of these leadership can not thrive. These 
are essential requirements for publicly accountable and efficient con- 
duct. Although action in this respect must be taken only gradually 
and in a cautious manner, authorities should not develop cold feet at 
a few cases of failure. These failures, if they are few in number, 
should be entered not on waste but on cost account for learning the job. 


23. Administrative implications of a plan of the dimension of the third Plan will 
be many.- They have not been spelled out here because the present article was only 
indirectly concerned with them. 
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i ips an inaugural address to the Political Science Conference at 
Hyderabad in 1951, His Excellency Sardar K. M. Panikkar 


: : 
challenged Indian Political Scientists in the following manner : : 


We have to discover the nature and extent of popular autho- | 
rity over autonomous statutory bodies set up by the State to | 
administer great enterprises started in the public interest but run 
on commercial principles. We have to consider*and deter- 
mine how far parliamentary control can be reconciled with effi- 
ciency in large scale enterprise which every modern State seems 
to undertake in some form or another. These are matters pro- 


perly entitled to your serious consideration.* 


The above challenge to political and administrative ingenuity, 
despite some recent thoughtful consideration and discussion, _ still 
remains to be met. The so-called ‘“‘nub” of the Sardar’s proposition 


turns on the nature and extent of the relationship between the “‘autono- 


mous” enterprises and the popular authority as represented in the 
Indian Parliament. This relationship is one of accountability and/or 
control. The concepts of parliamentary control, the accountability of 
public enterprises to Parliament, and their autonomy, are mutually 
inter-related, but: at the same time quite distinct from each other. 


Some writers and most parliamentarians find it an easy thing to use the 


terms accountability and control interchangeably. Strictly speaking, 


accountability involves receiving accounts, statistics and reports while 


control is a function of giving stimulus, guidance and restraint. Any 


_ confusion here tends to be confounded in that, as one writer correctly 


puts it, ‘“‘accountability—the rendering of an account—necessarily 
involves some control if it is not to be an empty formality”.? This is 


not a contradiction in terms if examined closely. The following 


assessment neatly sorts out the concept of control as coterminus with 
the definition of accountability : 


*Based on research, by the writer, undertaken at the LIP. i i 
for eee University oh cairn (Berkeley). M Sane tees 
. K.M. Panikkar, ‘Inaugural Address to the Political Science Conferen 
Hyderabad, on December 27, 1951,” The Indian Ji 1 Politi ie aE 
Ganuary-March ee is ournal of Political Science, XIII 
. HLA. Clegg, Industrial Democracy and Nationalization. A study pr 
the Fabian Society (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1951), p. 41. saassdto Gussehe 
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Parliament has an unlimited general power of control in that 
it can alter the law; but it has no specific power of control, as 
distinct from its right to receive an account. On the other hand, 
it has far more opportunity than a body of shareholders to ex- 
press its views, its criticisms, its apprehensions, even its confidence 
and satisfaction if it should come to entertain these feelings; and 
it would be wrong to suppose that such expressions have no 
influence, merely because the sanction behind them is an unwieldy 
one.® : 


In terms of this definition, we can chart the theoretical ‘‘chain of 
command’’, so to speak, from the shareholders to the boards of directors 
of the public enterprises. The people are the shareholders and, in a 
democratic framework, the Members of Parliament are their represen- 
tatives and reflect the will of their separate constituencies which, 
in sum, reflects the will of a country as a whole. The ultimate 
authority over the public enterprises is placed in the hands of the elect- 
ed Members of Parliament. But Parliament is too big, too inexpert 
and too busy to successfully govern individual projects under its juris- 
diction. It is the Ministers who have specific powers of control 
over the public enterprises and the degree to which the accountability 
of the enterprise to the people is successful rests on the degree to which 
the Ministers are accountable to the Members. The Minister controls, 
and is, in turn, accountable to Parliament which represents the people, 
the final authority. . 


The Minister should be able to control, In India, he does so. 
Executive control over corporations is formally established in much the 
same manner as is done in Britain. The proviso in the Air Corpora- 
tions Act, 1953 [section 34(1)], is typical: “The Central Government 
may give to either of the Corporations directions as to the exercise 
and performance by the Corporation of its functions, and the Corpora- 
tion shall be bound to give effect to any such directions .”’ In point 
of fact, control over both public corporations and government com- 
panies is mainly exercised in informal ways. A former Minister of 
Finance quite frankly admitted, on the floor of the Lok Sabha, his 
informal financial control over the decisions of the boards of the 
public enterprises, in a surprising statement ; 


There is an act of self-abnegation here. However, certain 
patterns are being evolved and where for the sake of facility of 
administration or for the elimination of red tape, we invest that 


3. Sir Joeffrey Vickers, “The Accountability of Nationalised Industry”, Public Ad-= 
ministration, XXX (Spring, 1952), p, 80. 
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certain precautions are taken. One precaution which is invari 


taken is that the financial representative at a very high lev 
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attached to that concern as a director. Now when he exer- — 
-cises his powers, although it is not said so in so many words that — 


everything shall be done with his concurrence, in practice that 
result is bound to follow. Because, if he is overruled, well, then 
he can report the matter to the Ministry of Finance and the 


Minister of Finance can take up the matter with the corpora- 
tion and move Government to make the necessary changes which ~ 


will ensure that financial advice is taken.* 


The convention in India at present is that the boards of directors 
of central government companies and public corporations are heavily 
laden with ministerial and Indian civil service appointees. The evi- 
dence here is clear. The Indian Institute of Public Administration’s 
study on public enterprises in India gives names and titles of the 


members of the boards of directors of nine of the public corporations — 


and 35 of the government companies.> Their study shows that the 
Ministry of Finance is represented on seven of the ten boards of direc- 
tors of the public corporations. 


Similarly, the Government of India is well represented on the 
nine corporations’ boards examined. The same situation exists in 
respect of the boards of directors of the government companies with the 
Ministry of Finance represented by its senior officers in 30 of the more 
important companies in the public sector. What this means is that 
control by a minister over any important decision by the board of direc- 
tors of a particular “autonomous” public enterprise in India is virtually 
absolute because the personnel in each case are largely one and the 
same. This would seem to violate the conception of “‘autonomy”’, 
and yet, the public corporations and government companies were 
set up largely with this premise in mind. The justification for main- 
taining this arrangement has been stated in most significant terms : 
“It is clearly not feasible to give a completely free hand to the manage- 


ment in view of the responsibility and accountability of the Minister 
to Parliament.’’6 


4. C.D. Deshmukh made this statement during the course of the debate in the 

Lok Sabha on “Parliamentary Control of Public Corporations”: House of the People, 

Renloeantesy Debates, Part If, Vol. X (December 10, 1953), col. 1922. (Italics by the 
r Y 


5. Administrative Problems of State Enterprises in India—Report of a Seminar, 


Decemben ditt (New Delhi: Indian Institute of Public Administration, 1958), Appendix- 


6. Ministry of Finance, Department of Economic Affairs, Office Memorandum No 
F. 20 (79)—P/55, (dated 13th March, 1957) as stated in Estimates Committee’s, Nineteenth 
Report (Second Lok Sabha) (New Delhi : Lok Sabha Secretariat, 1958), p. 25, col. 4. 
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Since the Minister controls the public enterprise, the enterprise, 
as well as the Minister in charge of it, should account to Parliament 
if they are to be “public” in the true spirit of the word. But also, 


in view of the definition of accountability, Parliament must retain the 
Tight to exercise ultimate control over the public enterprises if accoun- 


tability is not to be an empty formality. It can be stated unequivocally 
that Parliament’s constitutional right to pass statutory Acts, to amend 
statutory Acts and to pass Acts and/or amendments which apply to 


- public enterprises assures its ultimate control over the enterprises. 


Every public corporation has been established by an Act of Parliament 
and every government company is regulated by the provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1956. Only Parliament is capable of amending these 
Acts. Legally, then, the ultimate authority over the public enterprises 
properly rests in the hands of the voting Members of Parliament. 
Once the public enterprises have been established by or have become 
subject to an Act of Parliament, it is essential, in lieu of the very mean- 
ing of accountability, that Parliament be continually cognizant of the 
working of the enterprises in order to be assured that they are acting in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act and in the interests of nation- 
al policy. In short, if public enterprises are to be accountable to Par- 
liament, Parliament must be continuously well-informed about them. 
For Parliament, any less would make accountability meaningless; any 
more would be a transgression of its proper role of authorizing policy 
rather than implementing it. It is with this in mind that the various 
methods by which Parliament holds a public enterprise and the 
Minister-in-charge accountable must be examined. It is on the basis 
of this that it is argued below that the accountability of Indian Public 
enterprises to Parliament is defective. 


For it is clear that Members of Parliament are not well-informed | 


about the public enterprises; the budget documents are a case in point. 
The Central Government is expected to spend over Rs. 500 crores in the 
Second Plan period on industrial enterprises in the public sector and 
the impact of this expenditure on the national economy is bound to be 
significant. It is both necessary and desirable for Parliament to debate 
the financial requirements of the public enterprises while approving the 
budget. Most government companies and public corporations are 
financed initially by money drawn against the Consolidated Fund of 
India. Parliament must sanction money from this fund.” The Comp- 
troller & Auditor-General of India has declared that “when a new 


7. The Constitution of India (as modified up to 1st April 1958), Articles 204 (3) 
and 266 (3). i 
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discussing the investment and the form it is proposed to be r 

Also, in referring to public corporations in India, the Joint Secre 
of the Lok Sabha Secretariat has maintained that “the loans" 


investments made by Government are included in the budget of the 


State.”® On the other hand, the Estimates Committee has found that 


the annual budgets of the public enterprises, “with perhaps the solitary 


exception of D.V.C., are not made available to Parliament.’?° Clearly, — 


Parliament is responsible for the money lent to the undertaking and — 


should have all the information relating to their working necessary to | 
exercise that responsibility. The position at present, however, is that 
“the Explanatory Memoranda accompanying the Budget contain a 
statement showing the investment made in these bodies and that — 
proposed to be made during the Budget year, and also contain the | 
balance sheet and profit and loss accounts of some of the enterprises, _ 


but not all.’’? For example, the Explanatory Memoranda for the ~ 


1958-59 Budget gave accounts for 17 enterprises although the number 
of enterprises at that time exceeded 45.72 The inadequacy of the 
budget documents on the public enterprises has found expression in 
several recommendations by the Estimates Committee in their 20th 
Report : 


Industrial Undertakings should prepare a performance and 


programme statement for the budget year together with the 


previous year’s statement and it should be made available to the 
Parliament at the time of the annual budget. 


These bodies might also be encouraged to prepare business- 
type budgets which would be of use to Parliament at the time of 
the budget discussions. 


The latest accounts and balance sheets as well as the annual 
reports should be made available to Parliament at the same 
time. 

The separate volume for each Ministry and Department, 
incorporating the budget and portions from the Explanatory 
Memoranda and Annual Reports, should also include a separate 


": oy Asok Chanda, Indian Administration (London: George Allen & Unwin 1958) 
P. Nei 
9. S.L. Shakdher, Budgetary System in Vari j i: pri 
privately 1968), 106 y arious Countries, (New Delhi : printed 
10. Estimates Committee, Twentieth Report, (1958 13, 

11. Estimates Committee, Loe. cit., p. 13. : dBi 


12. Consult Government of India, "Explanatory Memorandum on a Budget of the | 


a beer for 1958-59 (as laid before Parliament), Appendix to Section Il, 
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chapter containing the above information and documents in 
respect of all undertakings which are related to the Ministry 
concerned. 


It would be desirable to bring out a consolidated volume 
containing the documents mentioned above for all the statutory 
bodies and private limited companies of Government containing 
an appreciation of their working and their net result on the budget. 


To facilitate the understanding of all the activities of the 
public enterprises it would be desirable that they should have a 
common financial year, namely the same as that of the Govern- 
ment.'® 


These recommendations serve to underscore the fact that the 
presentation and organization of data in connection with the Annual 
Budget of India are not conducive to informed debate on the public 
enterprises except by those few. M.P.s who either already possess know- 
ledge on the enterprises or who have developed an appetite for detailed 
study of them. The paucity of direct references to the public enter- 
prises in the 1958-59 budget session supports this contention. For 
example, the six demands for grants in respect of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry were debated for over six hours.’* This Ministry 
is responsible for 18 government companies, and yet, almost no men- 
tion was made of those companies. The reason is not far to seek. 
The budgets of these companies were not made available to parliamen- 
tarians. Indeed, the administrative report of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry was still under print when the demands for grants were 
debated.® One must conclude that the debate of the finances of the 
Indian public enterprises, at present, is deficient, due to lack of 
information. 


Accounts and reports are the raw materials of accountability. 
Happily, every public enterprise in India is required by law to submit 
annual reports to Parliament. The government companies have 
recently been obliged to perform this function by virtue of Article 
639(1) of the Companies Act, 1956, which states: “The Central 
Government shall cause an annual report on the working and affairs 
of each government company to be prepared and laid before both 
Houses of Parliament together with a copy of the audit report and 
comments upon, and supplement to, the audit report made by the 
Comptroller & Auditor-General of India”. In like manner, each 


13. Estimates Committee, Loc. cit., 

14. Lok Sabha Debates, Vol. XIII “19 ike 1958) cols, 5633-5758 ; Ibid, cols. 
5842-5986. 

15. Ibid., cols. 5634-5635. 
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statute establishing a public corporation in India contains a clause 


which requires that annual reports be submitted to Parliament.’® An 


exhaustive survey reveals that, contrary to prevailing opinion, all the 
public corporations and all but one of the government companies are 
now forwarding annual reports or statements to Parliament.1” All 
these reports are “laid on the table of the House” and copies, therefore, 
are available at the Publications Desk for scrutiny by Members. Few 
reports are discussed on the floor of the House. Interested Members 
may read them, though, and bring matters in connection with them 
before the House by asking parliamentary questions, by introducing 
motions and resolutions and while debating relevant bills. Quite 
recently, the reports have been placed in the Parliament Library 
within easy reach of even the most casual visitor.1® And yet, the ten- 
dency is still for the reports to circulate closely within governmental 
circles and eventually to gather dust in the Parliament Library. 
Although the majority of them are printed, now, they are not, in most 
cases, on public sale. If accountability by means of budget documents 
suffers because of non-availability, submission of annual reports is 
limited in effectiveness due to lack of quality. The following assess- 
ment of annual reports by British nationalized industries would seem 
to have universal application : 


The Board is quite consciously showing off its paces before 
the public, justifying its way in front of a highly critical audience. 
It has no intention whatever of revealing failures and inefficien- 
cies; on the contrary, it is desperately anxious to cover them up. 
Things that have gone wrong are not mentioned, concealed 
behind vague, bromidic generalisations and ascribed to the 
impact of forces over which the industry concerned has no con- 
trol. To say this is not to condemn the Report as worthless or 
the Board as hypocritical. All it means is that people who are 
attacked have a natural tendency to defend themselves. But it 


16. Consult Air Corporations Act, 1953, section 37(2), Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion Act, 1948 (section 45(5), Employees State Insurance Act, 1948, region 36), cae 
cultural Produce (Development and Warehousing) Corporation Act, 1956, section 42 (4), 
Life Insurance Corporation Act, 1956 (section 29), Industrial Finance Corporation Act, 
1948 (as modified up to Ist April 1956), section 35(3), and the Rehabilitation Finance 
Administration Act, 1948 (section 18(2). The Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 (as 
modified up to Ist November 1956) requires that reports and accounts be submitted to the 
Central Government [(section 52(2)] and they are published in the official Gazette weekly 
[(section 53(1)] and annually (section 53(2); the State Bank of India Act, 1955 requires 
ernie AS same procedure under section 40. [ 

. ete is no report from the National Instruments (Private) Ltd. in the Parlia- 
a reach re gla apis sae Economic Problems } Public Entbipriscs 

| : H.B. Stenfort Kroese N.V., 1957), p. aye i 
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implies that one can hardly expect an objective appraisal of the 
performance of a nationalised industry from its annual report, 
and it is unreasonable to look for one.’® 


The reports of the ministries are easily accessible and more 
_ widely used by parliamentarians. If the ministerial reports on the two 
airlines corporations are representative examples, then this avenue of 
accountability is unusually deficient.° For example four reports 
have essentially the same first sentence : “civil aviation in India con- 
tinued to make steady progress during (1954-55) (1956-57), (registered 
good progress during 1955-56), (maintained steady progress during 
1953-54)”. The following uninformative paragraph in the 1957-58 
Report is identical to one on page 25 of the Indian Airlines Corpora- 
_ tions’s 4th Annual Report of the previous year : 


The Labour Relations Committee constituted under section 
41 of the Air Corporations Act, 1953 held eight meetings during 
the period under review. The activities of the Committee proved 
helpful in promoting better understanding between the manage- 
ment and the employees and contributed toward the solution 
of a number of problems. 


In the 1955-56 report there is no mention of the known fact that 
the Indian Airlines Corporation lost a substantial amount of money, 
although it sets down that the Air-India International Corporation 
made a nice profit. The 1956-57 Report does not even refer to the two 
important reports done by the Estimates Committee on the airlines 
corporations (Nos. 41 and 43). One periodical commented : “As the 
investigations carried out by the Estimates Committee during the period 
under review must be regarded as an event of vital importance to civil 
aviation in India, it is remarkable that the Minister has passed this 
civil aviation report for publication with such a glaring and obvious 
ommission.’! One final example shows gross carelessness in report- 
ing. The following paragraph appears in the Ministry of Transport 
and Communications’ Annual Report 1956-57 : 


Two meetings of the Facilitation Committee, a committee 
for simplifying procedures and formalities with a view to 
facilitating air transport, established by the Civil Aviation 
Department were held during 1956-57. Representatives of 


19. A.H. Hanson, “Report onthe Reports : The Nationalised Industries, 1950- 
51,’ Public Administration, XXX (Summer, 1952), pp. 112-113. 

20. The four reports which form the basis of this conclusion are the following : 
Ministry of Communications, Report, 1954-55; Ministry of Communications, Report, 
1955-56; Ministry of Transport and Communications, Report, 1956-57; Ministry of 
Transport and Communications, Report, 1957-58, 

21. Indian Skyways (July, 1957), p.9, 
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foreign airlines, the A.LI., the I.A.C., the Ministries of Commu- 


nications, Finance (Revenue Department), Health and Transport — 
and of the D.G. of C.A. participated in these meetings. Pro- — 


blems relating to health, immigration and customs clearance 


were discussed at the meetings with a view to simplifying the — 


procedure and eliminating avoidable formalities. 


If one merely changes the dates in the above paragraph from — 


“1956-57 to 1957-58”, one has the Ministry’s comment.on this com- 
mittee for the next year. It need hardly be pointed out that at the 
time both these reports were published, the Ministry of Transport 
and the Ministry of Communications were not even in existence. 
They had been combined into a Ministry of Transport and Communi- 
cations, as the titles of the reports clearly indicate. The standard of 
reporting in India badly needs improvement.. For the present, 
accountability of Indian public enterprises to Parliament in this 
manner seems to be limited in effectiveness. 


Ill 


In the absence of suitable information being provided, the natural 
and, in many ways, commendable reaction has been that parliamentar- 
ians have actively sought information through other channels—an 
activity which tends to encroach upon the “‘autonomy” of the public 
enterprises, The Question Hour is a case in point. Admittedly, a 
real effort is made to disallow questions which inquire into the day-to- 
day administration of the undertakings. A recent directive from the 
Speaker’s office clarifies this position : 


It is stated for the information of Members that broadly 
speaking, admissibility of questions relating to statutory corpo- 
rations and limited companies in which Government have. finan- 
cial or controlling interest is regulated generally in the follow- 
ing manner on the merits of each case : 


(i) where a question (a) relates to a matter or policy or 
(b) refers to an act or ommission of an act on the part 
of a Minister, or (c) raises a matter of public interest, 
although seemingly it may pertain to a matter of day- 
to-day administration or an individual case, it is ordi- 
narily admitted for oral answer. 


(ii) A question which calls for information of statistical or 
‘descriptive nature is generally admitted as unstarred. 


(iii) Questions which clearly relate to day-to-day adminis- 
tration and tend to throw work on the ministries and the 
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corporations incommensurate with the result to be 
obtained therefore are normally disallowed.” 

But although this sifting may take place in the Secretariat, no 
such. effort in this direction is being attempted on the floor of the 
House. The supplementary questions probe deeply into the adminis- 
tration of the “autonomous” enterprises, even though the initial ques- 
tion may have been judged admissible and within the jurisdiction of 
the Minister to whom it was addressed. The Minister is completely 
within his right to refuse to answer supplementaries which inquire 
into matters which are the concern of the board of directors. Indeed, 
to answer such question is to accept by implication responsibility for 
decisions over which he does not have any specified control. It would 
not improve this situation if the Minister were advised to parry 
every supplementary which he considered to be beyond his responsi- 
bility, for such a course would serve only to heighten distrust on the 
part of the Members. On the other hand, it would be politically 
unrealistic to instruct Members to withhold questions which infringed 
on the “autonomy”’ of the public enterprises. The Speaker, however, 
is in a position to intervene during Question Hour and disallow supple- 
mentaries of this nature. He should be especially vigilant in this regard. 


The actions of the financial committees of the Indian Parliament 
are even more glaring proof of the tendency on the part of parlia- ) 
mentarians to move from their proper role of receiving reports and | 
accounts to one of attempting to stimulate, guide and restrain the/ 
“autonomous” enterprises. A random example from one of the reports 
of the Public Accounts Committee reveals this tendency. In examin- 
ing the accounts of one government company (Indian Telephone 
Industries Ltd.) for the year 1950-51 in their Tenth Report (First Lok 
Sabha), the Committee found, among other things, that about Rs. 95 
lakhs of public money had been spent indiscriminately on stock which 
was not being used. They argued that this showed lack of proper 
planning and foresight and recommended that disciplinary action be 
taken against the official at fault. And the Chairman of the Estimates 
Committee has quite proudly admitted that ‘while examining the 
undertakings...the Committee made no attempt to exclude any as- 
pect of their working from its purview merely on considerations of their 
autonomy...” The following analysis suggests the effectiveness of 
the Committee : 


22. Bulletin, Part Il (New Delhi : Lok Sabha Secretariat, November 18, 1958), 
pp. 1431-1432, para. 2005. The Speaker called attention to this directive during the 
course of a parliamentary question on the State Trading Corporations: Lok Sabha 
Debates, Second Series, Vol. X (September 17, 1958), cols. 6837-6838. f 

23. Balvantray Mehta, “Public Enterprises and Parliamentary. Control”, The 
Indian: Journal-of Public Administration, ¥V (April-June, 1958), p. 148. 
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Recommendations accepted fully 

by the Government— 

No. 20 6 9 13 

° of total 40% 26.1% 30% 328% 


Recommendations accepted by the 
Government partly or with some 


modifications + $f 
No. W OF 7 3 4 
Y of total | 8% 304% 10% 10% 


Recommendations not accepted 
by the Government but replies 
in respect of which have been 
accepted by the Committee— 
No. 18 be 6 4 
% of total 36% 8; 20 10% 


Recommendations not accepted 
by the Committee (including 
those which are still under con- 
sideration by the Government)— 
No. 8 10 12 19 
% of total 16% 43.5% 40% 47% 


We may conclude from the above data that over 30% of the 
recommendations, of the Committee, on public enterprises, have been 
generally accepted by the Government, that a substantial percentage of 
recommendations are not accepted, and therefore, most significantly, 
that there is real and continuous discussion and argument about 


the enterprises between the central Ministries and the Estimates 
Committee. 


The recommendations contained in the Estimates Committee’s 
reports vary between matters of general financial improvement and 
matters of detail. Two consecutive recommendations in one report 
tend to the extreme in each instance, but they serve to make the point : 
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In view of the general financial position of the (Nahan) 
Foundry, no large capital investment should be made so long 
as the new items of manufacture are in the experimental stage. 


The rollers of the Sultan Cane Crusher should be made of 
a bigger diameter, as the size of the roller directly affects the 
crushing capacity.** 


If this trend towards too much probing is not watched and res- 
trained, the effective operation of the public enterprises, which are 
generally held to be “‘crucial’’ by the Indian Government, will be 
jeopardized.™ 


IV 


With Parliament taking such a keen interest in certain enter- 
prises, the tendency is that decision-making is bunched in the hands of 
the Minister, who retains it in order to authoritatively counter criticism. 
E The heavy concentration of representatives of the ministries on the 
. boards of directors is the clearest example of this situation. The 
failure to invest a large degree of autonomy in decision-making at the 
level of the board of directors defeats the very purposes for which the 
companies and corporations were designed. It is a dictum of human 
nature that men muster a defence when attacked. It is therefore 
understandable that ministers are reluctant to delegate responsibility 
when they are continually criticized for failure to effect detailed policy 
for which they are assumed to be responsible. To break this vicious 
circle will require statesmanship of the highest order, not merely on 
the part of the minister but equally on the part of the parliamentarian. 
For although both may be acting honourably to perform their functions 
as completely as the situation allows, the result of over-zealous perform- 
ance of duty in this case is a concentration of decision-making at the 
top, an over-burdening of an already over-worked Government and a 
neglect of the lower echelons in the administrative hierarchy who ought, 
rightly, to make the great bulk of the decisions.” 


Stepping further in this line of thought, the concentration of 
decision-making at the top results in proliferation of controls in the 
hands of the administrator and the legislator in order that each may 


24. Estimates Committee, Thirteenth Report (First Lok Sabha), Appendix IV, p.42. 

25. The term “crucial” in this context is present in the Second Five Year Plan. 

. 51). 

&R 46. Professor Paul Appleby has argued: “In number, at least 90 per cent of the 

decisions necessary to the conduct of a large enterprise would be made below the level 

of the Managing Director.” See his report Re-Examination of India’s Administrative 

System with Special Reference to Administration of Government’s Industrial and Commer- 
cial Enterprises. (New Delhi : Cabinet Secretariat, 1956), p. 58. 
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strengthen its defence to carry on the “‘cold war” in New Delhi. This 
heightens distrust between the two, resulting in unnecessary effort to 
an unnecessary cause to which the parties concerned can ill-afford to 
devote their busy time-schedules. Perhaps most importantly, to divest 
the enterprises themselves of needed powers to carry on their business 
functions is to jeopardize dangerously their chances of success. The 
need to obtain prior permission for any action of consequence from 
persons obviously less involved in the daily functioning of specialized 
commercial and business concerns tends to paralyze business manage- 
ment attempting to succeed in a new and experimental field of business 
endeavour. The chances are that competent business personnel would 
seek employment elsewhere. India is short of this commodity. Yet 
Indian public policy demands rapid industrialisation which of necessity 
depends on a public sector to initiate key industries due to lack of 
private capital. I submit that the deficiency in the accountability 
relationship is one of the principal culprits in this malaise. 


And it should be one of the easiest to eradicate. The accounta- 
bility devices must be improved. Implementation of the Estimates 
Committee’s recommendations (given above) would move smartly 
towards solving the deficiencies in the budget documents so that 
Members might appreciate both what the enterprises are doing and how 
they are doing it in order to understand their problems and authorize 
their financial requirements on the basis of accurate information. 
Annual reports by both the public enterprises and the ministries con- 
cerned can be written more attractively, objectively and compre- 
hensively. They must be. 


V 


There is a vital distinction between accountability and control 
vis-a-vis the “autonomous” public enterprises. The term “‘parlia- 
mentary control” is a misnomer, except in its ultimate sense. Control 
at this level is (or should be) like the blade at the top of the guillotine; 
it need not fall to be politically effective. However, Parliament must 
be openly accounted to in order that it may authorize policy so that, 
democratically, the Minister can implement it. By properly delineat- 
ing the concepts of accountability to Parliament and of ministerial 
control, the tight knot which these relationships find themselves in at 
present might be loosened. In short, if the accountability to Parlia- 
ment is improved along the lines suggested, the desire on the part of 
Members of Parliament to control will abate. Effort in this direction 
will also relieve the elements of distrust in these relationships. Distrust 
thrives in ignorance. To account properly is to inform confidently. 
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THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM AND THE CITY 
GOVERNMENT 


Tejbir Khanna 


Wis the scientific achievements in every field and general econo- 

mic progress of the country living standards are rising. The 
rising living standards are showing the increasing impact on trans- 
portation demands, both in urban and non-urban areas. 


The rising transportation demands in urban areas are being met 
with added number of vehicles, both modern and slow type. Traffic 
volumes in urban areas are increasing so rapidly that even-our present- 
day traffic requirements have far outstripped the existing facilities. 


While gains to the public from motor vehicles are immeasurable 
losses due to traffic jams and accidents are already showing signs of 
outweighing them in urban areas of India, particularly in Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Delhi. 


THE PROBLEM IS GROWING WORSE 


There are about 450,000 motor vehicles in India to which about 
35,000 more are being added every year. The annual production of 
one million cycles is also showing its significance in the urban areas. 
Bullock-carts are being added at the estimated rate of about 200,000 
to the already existing 9 million in India. A fairly high percentage 
of bullock-carts travelling to the urban areas for trade purposes 
further aggravate the road traffic problem in cities. 


Road accident rate is high in India. There are about 70 deaths 
per ten thousand motor vehicles as compared to 16 and 8 in the U.K. 
and the U.S.A. respectively. Road accidents in urban areas are rising 
sharply. In Delhi, for instance, there have been about 70% more 
accidents in the year 1957 as compared to the year 1956. 


The traffic problem, when viewed in the correct perspective, is 
already serious in urban areas of India. 


But this is only a foretaste of what is coming ahead. 


The traffic problem itself is not new. What is new about it is 
its growing magnitude and significance. 
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The traffic problem is growing fast. What is not growing as fast 
is the awareness of the problem both on the part of the public and the — 
government. But there is hardly any doubt regarding the interest — 
of the public and government in improving the traffic conditions. 


As experienced in the western countries, the virus of traffic — 
congestion and accidents which makes the road transport sick also — 
undermines the entire urban area, causing disintegration of the city, — 
diffusion of major tax sources and disruption of the whole municipal — 


economics. 


The ultimate measure of the importance of the traffic problem 
in a community must be in terms of their costs. The measurable costs 
of accidents, wrecked vehicles and other property damage, hospitaliza- 
tion, lost wages and earnings, higher insurance premiums, loss of 
business and tax revenue etc. are visible and serious. What is not so 
visible and is even more serious is the immeasurable costs of chain 
reaction from accident fatalities, crippling and suffering in terms of 
broken homes, bereaved parents, orphaned children and their impact 
on the community and city as a whole. 


Improvement in traffic conditions would mean better living 
conditions and continued economic growth of cities which otherwise 
is not possible. 


The traffic problem affects every one in the city. It is no more 
an individual’s problem. It is a problem of the community and of the 
city administration. 


City administration has to recognize now (i) that the traffic 
problem is one of the most critical problems facing the ever-growing 
urban areas of India; (ii) that the free flow of people and goods is 
essential to preserve the integrity of cities; (iii) that future wealth 
of cities depends upon the success in solving the ever-growing traffic 
problem; (iv) that corrective action must be taken at the local level 
by the city administration. Incidentally it may be mentioned here 
that very often the problem extends beyond the unrealistic political 
boundaries and is regional in scope. This is especially true in metro- 
politan areas where the central city must assume the leadership and 
work with other cities to develop an integrated and long-range plan for 
traffic improvements. 


CASE OF DELHI AS A MODEL CITY 


Now to see more clearly the problem and the desired solution 
Delhi traffic is discussed in the following few lines: 
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a Traffic Conditions 


Traffic conditions in Delhi seem to be something out of “Alice 
in Wonderland” but not nearly half as funny. A short glance at 
Delhi traffic conditions reveals that— 


1. 
a 


All over the town parking practices are unsatisfactory. 


Some city areas are very dirty anda contributory cause to 
congestion. 


Sidewalks (for pedestrians) do not always exist and wherever 
they do exist they are occupied by hawkers, barbers, vehicles, 
refugee stalls. So pedestrians have never learnt to use side- 
walks. As a matter of habit pedestrians use main roads 
even when it can be helped. 


Construction and repair work on roads is carried out with- 
out prior planning of traffic routes. Traffic is put into 
difficulty by being forced to take long detours. Small 
repair work or road cleaning work carried on during peak 
flow hours (9 to 10.30 A.M. and 4.30 to 6.00 P.M.) cause 
congestion and accident danger. 


At many spots obsolete design of road is apparent. Such 
spots can be improved at a cost quite nominal as compared 
to the returns they would bring in terms of relief in conges- 
tion and danger. 


Road signs are not uniform in shape, size, height, colour 
etc. and also not well maintained. Some of the signs are 
covered with posters. Such installation and maintenance 
of road signs loses respect in the public eyes. 


Road markings all over the town are extremely poor and 
need immediate attention. 


Many motorists do not pay attention to signs and majority 
of pedestrians fail to observe traffic rules. There is a 
general lack of road sense on the part of all types of road 
users which makes the traffic conditions even worse. 


Some roads are inadequate in their geometric design features 
with respect to the traffic volumes they have to carry. It 
is apparent that the existing roads were not designed and 
planned for the present or future traffic conditions. But 
even in the newly developed colonies like Patel Nagar and 
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Karol Bagh, the planning and layout of roads is poor from 
traffic safety and efficiency point of view. 

Petrol pumps are located at wrong places, causing conges- 
tion to other traffic. 

Cycle traffic of Delhi is on rapid increase and so are roads 
accidents between cycles and faster vehicles. There is a 
necessity of providing special express ways, or wherever 
that is not possible, planning traffic im a way that faster 
traffic do not use the roads with cycle rush during particular 
hours. 


Road traffic accidents of Delhi are not being analysed or 
recorded scientifically. By scientific analyses of accidents 
and congestion spots preventive measures can be evolved. 


Delhi traffic problem in the city area is no less serious than 
that in advanced cities of western countries. It is further 
aggravated due to mixed type of slow and fast traffic. 


Octroi posts have poor practices of stopping and checking 
the heavy commercial vehicles right in the middle of the 
road. 


Road lighting practices are poor. 


Bullock-carts and cycles and other type of vehicles are 
hardly visible at night time on suburban roads. They 
should be required to carry light with them. 


Loading and unloading zones are not designated properly 
and poor practices of loading and unloading create confu- 
sion on the road and hamper the flow of traffic. 
Unrestricted size of bullock-carts with long steel bars and 
such types of load is a great traffic hazard. 

Bullock-carts travelling in caravans cause great congestion 


in the city area, as it is not easy to overtake a caravan of 
bullock-carts by faster type of traffic. 


Contributory Causes 


There are several factors responsible for fast deteriorating traffic 
conditions of Delhi, such as: 


Y. 


Functional obsolescence of roads, i.e., geometric features 


(visible dimensions) of the past are inadequate for the present and 
future traffic needs. 


2. Prevalence of mixed type of traffic (i.e., slow traffic, fast 
traffic and cycle traffic). 
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3. Rapid increase in Delhi’s population and unplanned and 
uncontrolled expansion in the recent past and further inflow at the rate 
of 65,000 people per year from rural areas. 


4. Increasing volumes of traffic of all types. 
5. Lack of road sense on the part of road-users. 


6. Absence of scientific personnel specially trained for the job 
i.e., traffic problems. 


7. And most of all, lack of realization of the seriousness of the 
problem on the part of both the public and the concerned authorities. 


Traffic functions in Delhi cut across the established duties of 
various concerned departments, like the Central Public Works Depart- 
ment, New Delhi Municipal Committee, the Delhi Municipal Corpora- 
tion, the Horticulture Department, the Traffic Police, the Roads Wing 
of the Union Transport Ministry, the State Motor Transport Control- 
ler, etc. The divided responsibility creates confusion and delay. 


A NEW APPROACH NECESSARY 


When a new problem arises effort is often made to meet it by 
fitting conveniently the requirement into some already existing arm of 
governmental organization where enlargement of staff and responsibi- 
lities may make it possible to meet the immediate need. But in case 
of the traffic problem any answer of this type would be extremely 
inadequate. 


As the problem starts spelling headaches to the general public, 
study groups, commissions and experts are called upon for aid, sugges- 
tions and comfort. In response changes and innovation are brought 
about. But the pattern of such changes is usually stop-gap, short 
term and far from comprehensive in scope. 


Various study groups, studying different segments of the traffic 
problem, seeking to curing traffic maladies through partial remedies, 
cannot provide salvation even though they may be doing full justice to 
their job. 


There are several aspects of the problem which have to be dealt 
with simultaneously and scientifically. These aspects are : (i) Road 
Users, (ii) Roads, (iii) Vehicles, (iv) Traffic Laws, (v) Traffic Courts, 
(vi) Traffic Police, (vii) Public Education, and (viii) Accidents. 


4 E a 


Now let us look at one aspect of the problem, i.e., 
the people. It has been well said that the greatest unexplored errito 
in this world is right under one’s own head and the greatest problem 


q 


in this world is man himself. It is particularly true in road traffic. 


In the main and for the long pull it is the people—the drivers, the — 
pedestrians, the cyclists, animal-drawn vehicle operators and other — 


types of road users, the officials and citizens, each one with his own 7 3 


interest and viewpoint, which constitute this aspect of the problem. — 


Basically and for long range much of our progress must come 
through affecting people, changing people and improving people 
by influencing their habits of behaviour. So what is primarily needed 
is greater and more sensitive public consciousness of the significance 
of the imponderable yet important part which traffic conditions play 
in the life of our citizens. This is the social aspect of the problem the 
solution of which is not so simple nor so obvious as we tend to think. 
Persistent and planned effort is required to meet this aspect of the 
problem—the details of which are not discussed here. 


It is often said that if all road users behaved correctly at all times 
there would be no accidents other than those due to act of God or 
mechanical failure. This is another fallacy. Human nature is such 
that this standard of behaviour can never be achieved and placing 
undue stress on human error is just an easy way out. 


We have to use other techniques to meet the gap between the 
desired behaviour and the behaviour thatcan beattained at any one 
time. This leads to other aspects of the problem the discussion of which 
is skipped here. 


So when we look at the problem in detail and the specialized 
knowledge required to deal with the problem, it is clear to us all that 
the omnibus character of one single department handling several 
kinds of jobs was suited only for the horse and buggy age. This is 
not adequate any more. 


There is a definite need of setting up a new organization to 
handle traffic problems in an integrated and well-planned manner. 
This organization—Traffic Administration—headed by a Traffic Admi- 
nistrator should be adequately financed and made responsible for all 
road traffic problems of Greater Delhi. This centralization of respon- 
sibility in the hands of the persons specially trained for the job can 
bring about considerable improvement in present traffic conditions 
and prevent many future traffic problems. In traffic, as in other areas 
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of public activity, the best techniques and plans will not effect satis- 
factory solutions without developing an adequate structure as a basis 
of co-operation in the existing administration. 


3 While planning Traffic Administration it must be kept in mind 
that traffic function cuts across various interests both private and 
- government. As traffic functions are so broad in interest and applica- 
tion, the Traffic Administration must participate in many co-operative 
activities. A strict objective of the Traffic Administration is to co- 
ordinate the many and indirect influences on traffic planning, construc- 
tion, operation and at the same time require all appropriate depart- 
ments and agencies to assume effective responsibility of traffic func- 
tions which fal! within their framework. 


The main functions of Traffic Administration should be: (1) 
Effective co-ordination and integration of traffic activities. (2) Effec- 
tively procure and disseminate information to the public regarding 
traffic problems, what authorities are doing to overcome those and how 
the public can help in that. (3) To replace ‘hit or miss opinions’, 
regarding traffic problem and its solutions, by facts and actual traffic 
data, concerning various traffic problems of the city. (4) Organize 
traffic safety propaganda and develop good public relations. (5) 
Study and present most traffic problems as public problems rather 
than individual problems. (6) Installation, operation and mainte- 
nance of traffic control devices such as signs, signals, markings, safety 
islands, etc. (7) Scientific investigation and analysis of road traffic 
accidents with a view to bringing about physical improvements of 
dangerous road traffic situations. (8) Carry out all types of traffic 
survey work. (9) Planning the flow of traffic in urban areas. (10) 
Control and regulation of traffic during special events like Republic 
Day Parade, visit of State Guests, etc. and thus avoid ‘Tilpat Jams’. 
(11) Planning and designing the extension and new location of urban 
roads. (12) All other matters relating to traffic safety, regulations, 
engineering, education and administration. 


Besides these functions for improving traffic conditions during 
peace time, the proposed. Traffic Administration has a definite role in 
Civil defence to control : (a) normal local traffic, (b) panic traffic, 
(c) long distance traffic, (d) emergency military traffic. The functions 
of the Traffic Administration at the time of defence emergency would be 
(a) to establish a plan for curtailment and priority operation of traffic, 
(b) to select the system of streets for emergency vehicles, (c) advise and 
help the Government on all matters relating to traffic and transport. 
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From the recent past trends in traffic growth it is sufficiently — 
and clearly demonstrated that the public are prepared to make most 
out of the road transportation. How close they come to full enjoy- | 
ment and use of its potential depends mainly on the provision of proper 
facilities by the concerned authorities. 


FINANCING THE TRAFFIC ADMINISTRATION 


In an expanding economy like that of India source of funds 
presents one problem and their maximum profitable use presents | 
another problem. In no other field can management show greater 
return for so little investment as in the field of road traffic. 


With the increase in the number of vehicles and their use, revenue 
in the form of tax (registration, periodic taxation and fuel tax) is 
increasing. As the city becomes bigger in size and flourishes in busi- 
ness and in other importance, property value increases in the urban 
areas and so do the property taxes. Since growth of a town or a city 
has a direct impact on traffic it is justified if a reasonable percentage of 
property tax is diverted to finance the Traffic Administration. The 
percentage may be increased periodically, up to a certain maximum 
limit, as the city grows. 


Statistics, in the U.S.A., have shown that more than half the 
vehicle-miles travelled every year are on urban roads. (More than 600 
billion vehicle-miles are travelled on urban roads annually.) Statistics 
regarding the mileage travelled on urban roads are not available for 
India but there can be hardly any doubt that much more than half of 
total vehicle-miles travelled annually are on our urban roads because 
long distance travel in our country is much less common than it is in 
the U.S.A. This is true in spite of the fact that percentage of length 
of urban road to total road length including main highways is very 
small. So there is every reason that a fair percentage of vehicle taxes, 
fuel taxes and other taxes concerned with vehicle operation are diverted 


to finance the Traffic Administration which is most essential for direct 
benefit of urban traffic. 


Revenues must balance costs, but costs must be supported 
by benefits to maintain public sanction and support. In considering 
the economic value, it must be realised that road transport differs from 
other general transportation systems in some aspects. Principally the 
vehicles are owned and often operated by beneficiaries. Some road 
revenues come from other sources than users. In road transport, 
private and public benefits go far beyond pure transportation benefits. 


- 
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a They apply to government, to road users, to the public and to property 
owners. Keeping this in view the Traffic Administration must be 
financed from all the concerned sources. 


Business interests should be willing to give support as property 
value and business considerably depend on the traffic conditions. 


“Revenue from parking meters is another source for financing the 
Traffic Administration. 


purpose. 


It may further be added that a simple rupee standard cannot 
measure the savings in lives and limbs that are effected due to safer 


j ’ Fines collected from traffic offences should be diverted for this 
F 

; 

! traffic conditions. 


“The administrator who loves his schemes is a nuisance. He 
will press them on Ministers in season and out of season, using 
all the professional skills which are meant to facilitate objectivity 
in such a way as to conceal from those he advises the subjectivity 
of his approach. The most serious responsibility of the admi- 
nistrator is to lay aside his preferences in favour of an objective 
assessment of the situation, not in terms of anything he may hold 
to be good but in terms of the game as it is played in Whitehall.” 


—C, H. SISSON 
(in ‘The Spirit of British Administration”) 
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"RESEARCH. IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION - 


“The Editor, 4 
oth. EPA 

Sir, 
In his valuable contribution on 


“Potentials for Public-Administ- 


ration Research in India’ to the 
last issue of Journal (Vol. V, 
No. 2), Prof. Phillips Bradley 
has made a significant exposition 
of the potentialities of research 
in the field of public administra- 
tion. Favouring an_ inter-disci- 
plinary approach to both plan- 
ning and conduct of research 
projects in public administration 
in India, he has suggested: (1) 
formation of a_ representative 
committee on research program- 
ming; (2) organization of 
periodic conferences on public- 
administration research; (3) 
institution of training courses 
- for research in public administra- 
tion, a broad outline of the train- 
ing syllabus to be worked out 
by a small committee or confer- 
ence of ‘experts’. 


I strongly support the above 


proposals of Prof. Bradley, 
though I differ with him in that 
the problem of public-administra- 
tion research in India is not only 
one of the right perspective and 
programming but also of ‘worth- 
while’ projects, ‘competent’ per- 
sonnel and ‘correct’ methodology. 


1. Vol. XXXVI (Winter 1958), p, 395, 


‘Till now we “et my ae 


_ able to develop right perspective. — 


True that the Indian Institute ofr 
Public Administration has by now 
completed some, useful studies 


review alae in the last issue 
of Public Administration (Journal 
of the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration, London), point- 
ed out that the articles of your 
esteemed Journal are largely con- 


cerned “‘with particular parts and 


aspects of the Indian administ- 
rative structure. ...The material 
is mainly descriptive and critical 
comment limited, but it is no 
doubt part of the anticipated out- 
come of the Journal that fresh 
critical thinking will be stimulat- 
ed.” Here, may I add that it 
does not seem probable that the 
Journal will be able to sccure 
valuable critical contributions 
unless research in public admi- 
nistration develops a step further. 


For evolving the right pers- 
pective and direction of public- 
administration research in India 
it is essential that there should 
be set up immediately a high-level 
committee of experts drawn from 
all possible fields and disciplines— 
universities and other academic 
institutions, central, state and 
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E gerreevest have broader objectives 
and wider functions than the 
existing Committee of Direction? 
_ set up by the 1..P.A. for the 
limited purpose of directing 
_ descriptive studies of the Institute. 


It should be charged with the 
responsibility of drawing a blue- 
print outlining the objectives and 
programme of public-administra- 
tion research to be followed dur- 
ing the next ten years or so, 
subject to such changes as might 
become necessary as the program- 
meis implemented. Experienced 
senior civil servants should find 


an overwhelming representation 


on the committee, considering 
that not much is known outside 
the Government circles about how 
administration works and what 
makes it click. It is my consi- 
dered opinion that without the 
guidance and administrative 
insights emerging from the valu- 
able experience of senior admi- 
nistrators, an overall and balan- 


‘ced perspective of public-administ- 


ration research can hardly be 
developed. Even among admin- 
istrators it is well nigh impos- 
sible to discover one who knows 
all about Indian administration; 
there are many who know a good 
deal about a selected aspect but 
not the whole story of the work- 
ing of the administrative process. 

Within the framework of the 


might bring out, provision ae - 


be made for the organisation of _ 
individual research projects on 
the basis of ‘team approach’ so 
much eulogized by Prof. Bradley. 
Public-administration research in 
India is still in its infancy. It is 
essential that each individual 
project is the result of group 
rather than individual thinking. 
Group discussion will not only 
help to clarify thinking but also 
stimulate ideas and extend the 
frontiers of vision and imagina- 
tion which are so vital to any 
creative work. One does not 
know whether the studies so far 
brought out by the Jnstitute are 
the result of an individual or 
group thinking and effort. 

There is further a general 
feeling in some quarters that 
social science research in India 
is being carried out without 
taking full advantage of the latest 
techniques of analysis and re- 
search. In this connection the 
following observations made by 
the American Agricultural Pro- 
duction Team (sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation) in its Report 
on “India’s Food Crisis and 
Steps to Meet It” are of special 
interest. “‘... there appears to be 
only limited use of experimental 
design in the research to date. 
.. Most studies make only limit- 
ed use of controls. The setting 
up of theoretical frameworks, 
with more precise concept defini- 


2. See, Indian Institute-of Public Administration and Indian School of Public 
Administration—Objects and Activities, January 1959, p.24, 
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into. a conceptual 
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tions, would make- it possible to 
do more rigorous research. There 
is always the temptation to collect 
some data on many things rather 
than to limit data collection 
mainly to those things that fit 
framework 
where interrelations can be con- 


‘trolled and tested. There should 


be more use of statistical techni- 
ques in the analysis. -The genera- 
lizing of apparent differences with- 
out statistical tests, especially from 
small samples, is dangerous’. 


The same Report also empha- 
sises as follows the importance of 
well qualified and competent 
research personnel: 


‘‘Any members of the research 
programme, whatever their 
field, must have research compe- 
tence, This assumes that, in ad- 
dition to knowing their own 
field, they have some knowledge 
of statistics, and, equally impor- 
tant an understanding of rigor- 
ous research methodology... To 
strengthen research, particularly 
on food production problems, 
will require resources, and com- 
petent staff from many discipli- 
nes. The resources now available 
in the Programme Evaluation 


Organisation and other research | 


groups should be more sharply 
focussed on evaluating program- 
mes that are directly related to 
food production. ... Staff of re- 


ek 25 
search organisations should in- 
clude competent people from 
such fields as social-psychology, 

sociology, cultural anthropo- 


logy, statistics, economics, | 
'_ political science and public ad- | 
ministration. People competent — 
in areas specifically involved in 
any programme being studied — 


. should be included in the re- 


search programme”’. 

From what I gather, public- 
administration research in India 
is still beating its wings hopeless- 
ly against the ‘ivory tower’ of 
Government. The knowledge and 
experience available in universities 
is limited to the periphery of 
administ1 ation—where the admin- 
istration touches the fringe of 
politics—; it has yet to extend. it- 
self to the ‘core’ of administration, 
to the nature and functioning of 
the administrative process in act- 
ual reality. Even the descriptive 
material on the functioning of 
Indian administration is extremely 
limited and. not always authentic. 
Critical studies and contributions 
can- emerge and flourish only 
when all the facts and facets of 
an administrative problem are 
known in the context of the over- 
all administrative framework, 

It is equally important to 
define and. develop different 
‘perspectives’. for administrative 
research: and, to. make use of 
different ‘models’.* But thinking 


_ ,3. Report, Government of India, Ministry of Food and Agriculture and 
Ministry of Community Development and Co-operation, April 1959; pp. 243-44, 

_ 4. For an illuminating discussion of the various perspectives and models, please see 
Dwight Waldo, Perspectives on Administration, University of Alabama Press, 1956 
chapters IT, IIT and V. Also see, William J: Siffin, Towards the Comparative Study of 
Public Administration, Indiana University, 1957, chapter I. “ . 


in these matters has not as yet 
even started in our country. As 
Woodrow Wilson pointed out as 
early as 1887, the “object of 
administrative study is to rescue 
executive methods from ‘the 
confusion and costliness of 
empirical experiment and set them 
upon foundations laid deep in 
stable principle’’.© But this object 
can hardly be realized in India 
unless we begin to study and 
analyse Our administrative orga- 
nization and practice and evolve 
concepts and models applicable 
to the Indian setting. 


Effective public-administration 
research would require recruit- 
ment of qualified and competent 
personnel and their development 
and retention. It takes years of 
study and experience to turn a 
person into competent research 
worker and unless the terms are 
tempting it will be difficult to 
retain such personnel on a conti- 
nuing basis. It is essential not 
only to pay them adequate sala- 
ries. but also ensure security of 
tenure and incentive to good 
work in the form of promotion 
opportunities similar to _ those 
which have recently been sanction- 
ed by the Central Government in 
regard to scientific and technical 
personnel, and conditions of work 
conducive to creative thinking. 
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The importance of research in 
public administration is far greater 
than what it appears to be on 
first sight. Without development 
of research the study of public 
administration is Jikely to remain 
at an elementary stage as today. 
Without study and research it 
would not be possible to evolve 
new patterns and methods of 
administration which are necessary 
to meet the requirements of deve- 
loping economy and the socialist 
pattern of society. Research, 
therefore, should be not one of the 
many activities of the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration 
but its chief activity. Again, 
public-administration research 
should be planned in the proper 
perspective, directed on a high 
level and persistently pursued on 
the basis of a phased programme 
chalked out with due regard to 
the latest research techniques. 
Sometimes ‘“‘good short-term 
results can be attained by methods 
that will produce long-term fail- 
ure’.6 Let not this happen to 
public-administration research in 
India. 


Yours faithfully, 
N.H. Athreya 


Hyderabad, 
August 15, 1959. 


* quoted in Dwight Waldo, 
dings, New York, McGraw 


New York, A.M.A., 1958, p.20, 


THE NEWS FEATURE 


() RECENT TRENDS IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 


The trend towards the liberalisa- 
tion of recruitment policies during 
recent years has been accompanied 
by an increasing emphasis on effec- 
tive utilisation of the probationary 
period and strengthening of the 
in-service training programmes. The 
Government of India has recently 
reviewed the probation rules govern- 
ing the various Central services and 
recommended to the central Minis- 
tries that instead of troating proba- 
tion as a formality, the existing 
powers to discharge probationers 
should be “‘systematically and vigo- 
rously” used so that the necessity 
of dispensing with the services of 
the employee at later stages may 
arise only rarely. A probationer 
should be given an opportunity to 
work under more than one officer 
and reports on his work obtained 
from each one of the officers and 
considered -by a board of senior 
officials. There should be a very 
careful assessment of the output, 
character and aptitude for the kind 
of work that has to be done in the 
~ service, before a probationer is con- 
firmed. And only those persons 
“who possess qualities of mind and 
character needed in the particular 
service and the constructive outlook 
and human sympathy needed in the 
public services” generally should be 
confirmed. 


In Rajasthan, the State Govern- 
ment has, in collaboration with the 
Rajasthan University, instituted a 
two-year “Junior Diploma Course in 
Secretarial and Business Training”. 
For future recruitment to the Secre- 
tariat and the Government offices, 
preference will be given to those who 


have successfully completed this 
Diploma Course. Government 
would guarantee employment as 
Lower Division Clerks to at least 
150 candidates who will complete 
the Diploma Course in 1961. Those 
who come at the top may be employ- 
ed directly as Upper Division Clerks. 


* * * 


The functionalisation of service 
cadres has advanced a step further 
with the constitution of the Central 
Health Service on June 1. The 
Service comprises all medical person- 
nel under central Ministries and 

epartments (except Railways and 
Defence), as also officers who on 
August 1, 1957, held duty posts 
under the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation for which basic medical 
or public health qualifications have 
been prescribed. 


A joint meeting of the State 
Education Secretaries and the Work- 
ing Group on Education, held on 
June 29-30, recommended that a 
central pool of educational officers 
and administrators should be 
created to serve the States at their 
request. 

* a 


The Central Pay Commission. is 
expected to submit its report by the 
end of August. In Assam, the 
Government has revised the pay- 
scales of the Sub-ordinate, Class II 
and Class I State Agricultural Ser- 
vices. The Bombay Municipal 
Corporation has, accepting the re- 
commendations of its Wage Structure. 
Committee, further increased the 


. a 
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asic grade for municipal workers 
belonging to the unskilled category, 
(which was increased from Rs. 35-1- . 


40 to Rs. 35-1-45 with effect from 
1st April, 1957) to Rs. 40-1$-52-2-70. 
In line with this change, increases 
have also been given in ‘some other 
grades. It is estimated that the 
revision of grades will cost the Cor- 
poration an additional expenditure 
of about one crore and ten lakhs of 
rupees per annum. The Himachal 
Pradesh Administration has announc- 
ed increases in the pay-scales of the 
village level worker, the social educa- 
tion organiser, excise, taxation and 
co-operative sub-inspectors, forest 
rangers and guards, and naib 
Tahsildars. 


* * * 


Increasing attention is being 
devoted to extending employees’ 
benefits and facilities. The Punjab 
Government has brought the pension 
benefit for Class IV employees on 
par with that of Class I to Class HI 
Services. The period of leave, in 
case of Class IV officials, who retir- 
ed on or after April 1, 1957, will now 
also count towards pension. The 
Punjab Government has also plans 
for a cheap lunch for its employees 
when the office hours are changed to 
Winter timings. In Mysore, the 
Government has ordered that Class 
IV staff, who do not form a Division- 
wise cadre, should not normally be 


transferred outside the district in 


which they are initially posted to 
work in order to avoid their being 
put to hardship. The Government 
of U.P. has decided that transfers of 
gazetted officers of the State Govern- 
ment will in future be made only in 
the month of June so that they take 
charge of the new posts by July. 


At the Centre, the Government 
has liberalised its policy in regard to 
acceptance of stipends and scholar- 
ships by Government servants for 
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purposes of study. The Govern- 
ment servants who are granted study 
leave will now be able to receive 
and retain, in addition to their leave 
salary, any scholarship or stipend 
that may be awarded to them by a 
government or non-government 
source. 


% * * 


Following the lead given by the 
Centre, the Rajasthan Government 
has revised the Rajasthan Civil 
Services (Classification, Control and 
Appeal) Rules to introduce a dis- 
tinction between the appointing 
authority and the disciplinary autho- 
rity; to make specific provision 
regarding suspension; to add com- 
pulsory retirement on proportionate 
pension to the list of penalties; and 
to provide for revision by Appellate 
authority. 


In Andhra Pradesh, the Govern- 
ment has decided that, except under 
very special circumstances to be re- 
corded in writing by the enquiring 
officer, no pleader or agent should be 
allowed to appear either on behalf of 
Government or on behalf of the 
person charged before the officer 
who conducts the enquiry or before 
any officer to whom appeal might be 
preferred in disciplinary proceedings. 


* * * 


There has been a _ manifest 
movement in recent months in the 
direction of administrative reorgani- 
zation, both in matters of creation 
and re-organisation of departments 
and simplification of work procedur- 
es. In Andhra Pradesh, the State 
Government has decided to experi- 
ment with a simplified procedure in 
regard to specified references, from 
Heads of Departments to the Secre- 
tariat, pertaining to proposals relat- 
ing to additional staff and service 
matters and disciplinary enquiries 
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in which final orders are to be passed 
by the Government. Under the 


simplified procedure the Head of a - 


Department may, instead of sending 
letters or reports, send the concerned 
file bodily in the form of a U.O. 
reference to the Secretary of the 
Department concerned. (Such an 
experiment was initiated by the 
Government of U.P. in August 1957 
but abandoned recently.) The Agri- 
cultural Department has been re- 
organized in Assam, and the Direct- 
orate of Technical Education in 
Bombay. A new Department of 
Minor Irrigation and a_ separate 
Inspectorate for Commercial Schools 
have also been set up in Bombay. 
A Board of Industrial and Mineral 
Resources has been constituted. in 
Madhya Pradesh. Mysore Govern- 
ment has amalgamated its Public 
Health and Medical Departments, 
and re-organised its Industries and 
Commerce Department as well as 
the social education set-up. Efforts 
are being concentrated in Rajasthan 
on a drive for clearance of arrears, 
reduction of paper work and delega- 
tion of powers. 


At the centre, the central O & M 
Division has completed its review of 
the O & M activities. Increasing 
emphasis is being placed on the need 
for securing economy through simpli- 
fication of methods and procedures 
and avoiding of unnecessary expen- 
diture. Instructions have been 
issued that all correspondence with 
the public should be in form. of 
letters, couched in courteous words 
(and not in the form of a memoran- 
dum). 


The Government of India propos- 
es to replace the existing system of 
peons in personal attendance on 
officers or separately attached to 
sections by a messenger service sys- 
tem on the lines of one existing in 
Whitehall. Messengers will be pool- 
ed for convenient blocks and their 
work organised on a_ systematic 
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basis. The new system is being tried 

in the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, the Ministry of Defence 
and the Planning Commission. —. 


* * * < 


Important among the advisory 
or enquiry committees recently set 
up by the Government of India are: 
a committee on transport policy and 
co-ordination (with Shri K.C. Neogy 
as the chairman); a committee for 
demographic research; a committee 
on survey of health development 
(chairman: Dr. A. Lakshmanaswamy 
Mudaliar); a working group on co- 
operative farming, and a panel on 
agriculture (both by the Planning 
Commission). In Assam, a com- 
mittee has been constituted to report 
on the separation of the Judiciary 
from the Executive; in Bombay, a 
working group on village and small 
scale industries has been set up; 
and in Madhya Pradesh, a working 
group on financial resources under 
the third Plan. Madhya Pradesh has 
also set up Departmental Standing 
Committees (each consisting of the 
Minister and the Deputy Minister, 
and about 15 members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly). 


ae * * 


The National Conference on 
Community Development which met 
at Mysore from July 24 to 27 resolv- 
ed that the main emphasis of com- 
munity development programme 
would hereafter be on increasing 
agricultural production and building 
up of people’s institutions like pan- 
chayats and co-operatives. It also 
recommended that the job chart of 
the gram sevak should be so redefined 
as to lay stress on his role in regard 
to agriculture, including minor irri- 
gation, animal husbandry and corre- 
lated subjects of co-operatives and 
panchayats. The 3 Conference fur- 
ther made specific recommendations 


about the respective roles of pancha- 
yats and village co-operatives in the 
implementation of the village pro- 
grammes. 

The Sixth Evaluation Report of 
the Programme Evaluation Organi- 
zation of the Planning Commission 
on the Community Development 
Programme reveals that the recom- 
mendations of the Mehta Study Team 
. on Community Projects and N.E.S. 
have been largely accepted by most 
States and almost all States have 
taken steps to vitalise the block 
committees and give greater autho- 
rity to panchayats to plan and execute 
local programmes. The pilot pro- 
jects for rural industries have not 
done badly, but they have hardly 
fulfilled their objective—“to act as 
laboratories for controlled observa- 
tions to find possible solutions to 
problems that have come up in the 
field of cottage and small scale indus- 
tries”. The Report points out that 
the large industrial co-operative 
society is on an average five to 
seven times as large as the small 
society in terms of membership, 
area covered and share. capital. The 
large societies have not reached the 
small cultivators more than the 
small. According to the Report, 
the issue is no longer a_ choice 
between the large and small co- 
operative societies, but what should 
be done to make the small society 
viable. 

The Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion, appointed by the Union Minis- 
try of Education in early 1958 under 
the chairmanship of Shri B. Mukerji, 
I.C.S., Joint Secretary, Ministry of 
Community Development and Co- 
operation, has strongly advocated a 
change in the pattern of rural educa- 
tion to attune it to the farmers’ 
requirements. It recommends that 
the standard of teaching and other 
facilities for the agricultural course 
at multi-purpose higher secondary 
schools should be directed towards 
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making the agriculturists’ sons pro- 
gressive farmers, train a variety of 
agricultural extension workers and 
enable persons to carry on research in 
agriculture. The Committee observ- 
es that the rural institutes cannot 
be developed on the lines of Land 
Grant Colleges of the U.S.A. Al- 
though there should be intimate 
relationship between the rural 
institute and the extension agency 
of the development blocks, there 
should be no attempt at collaboration 
in terms of sharing of executive 
responsibility concerning the pro- 
gramme of the block. 


* * bd 


As regards progress in the field 
of democratic decentralisation, nine 
States have enacted legislation or are 
in the process of doing so. In 
Rajasthan, the State Government 
has accepted the recommendations 
of the Committee appointed by it to 
devise ways and means for the re- 
organisation of village panchayats 
in order to enable them to bear the 
entire responsibility for planning 
and execution of development pro- 
grammes under the scheme of 
democratic decentralisation which 
will come into force from October 3. 
In Madhya Pradesh, the 14-man 
Rural Local Self-Government Com- 
mittee which was constituted by the 
Government in July 1957, under the 
chairmanship of Shri Kashi Prasad 
Pande, M.L.A., has recommended a 
three-tier system of panchayats 
throughout the State—a Zila Pancha- 
yat at the district level, a Janapada 
Panchayat at the development block 
level (present or prospective), and 
a Village Panchayat at the village 
level for village-population about 
1,000. The functions pertaining to 
education and public health should, 
it suggests, be taken up by the State 
Government while the functions fall- 
ing within the purview of revenue 
administration: should be entrusted 


~ 
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to the panchayats. The Janapada 
Panchayats should be entrusted with 
all the developmental work hitherto 
being done in the development 
blocks. ; : 


ae aoe 


The Study Team on Social Wel- 
fare and Welfare of Backward Class- 
es, set up by the Committee on Plan 
Projects, Planning Commission, in 
May last year, with Mrs. Renuka 
Ray, M.P., as its leader, has in its 
report suggested that the Central 
' Social Welfare Board should be cons- 
tituted as a statutory autonomous 
body and that the executive respon- 
sibility for looking after the projects 
and for the administration of the 
grants-in-aid programmes should be 
delegated to the State Boards. 
Emphasising the importance of 
employing trained personnel in the 
different fields of welfare, the Team 
recommends the establishment of a 
cadre of social welfare personnel, 
with minimum standards of recruit- 
ment. The Team feels that within 
the normal community, the welfare 
of children, especially the children of 
lower income groups, should receive 
the first priority. It therefore 
suggests the setting up of a national 
commission for child welfare for 
improving the pattern of child wel- 
fare services and for drawing up an 
integrated national programme as 
part of the third Five-Year Plan. 
The Team has further emphasised 
that a mere multiplication of pro- 
jects without regard for quality is 
harmful. Such multiplication may 
indicate progress in statistical terms 
without, however, maintaining the 
minimum standard of quality. 


The Programme Evaluation Orga- 
nization has, in its recent report on 
the evaluation of the working of the 
Welfare Extension Projects of the 
Central Social Welfare Board, point- 
ed out that while the basic idea of 
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these projects is 
services rendered by 


personnel do not cover all the village 
in a project. The benefits can b 
extended to all villages uniformly by — 
reducing the number of the Millage # 
in the project, and increasing the ~ 
service personnel and centres. The 
Report observes that there is a ten- _ 
dency just now to create autonomous 
agencies for different types of wel- 
fare work. To a very large extent, 
autonomous bodies tend to become 
little kingdoms. Like all social 
institutions they tend to perpetuate 
themselves with the result that their 
transformation and switch-over from 
one type of work to another, as the — 
social situation changes, becomes — 
impossible. All the welfare work 
which is being done by the State as 
well as the Central Government — 
should be co-ordinated to avoid | 
duplication, save money and make ~ 
larger funds available for welfare 
work as a whole. Lastly, the non- _ 
official agencies which are called in — 
or are instituted to help in welfare 
work should be really non-official 
and also completely non-political. 
It would be a great achievement if 

a tradition is built up so as to lift 
welfare work out of the sphere of 
party politics. 


* * * 


A notable event in the field of 
public enterprises has been the report 
of the committee, presided over by 
Shri. V.K. Krishna Menon, Union 
Minister for Defence, set up by the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, on 
the questions of efficiency and 
accountability of state enterprises 
in India. The Committee has re- 
commended the constitution of a 
standing parliamentary committee to 
review the working of autonomous 
corporations; the members of this | 
Committee to be elected in the same 
way as those of the Public Accounts 


Committee and the Estimates Com- 
mittee. The Krishna Menon Com- 
mittee has also recommended that 
State enterprises should not enjoy 
any special privileges which are not 
available to-private enterprises and 
they should also contribute to the 
national revenue by way of profits. 
The Committee is specially emphatic 
against the appointment of Secretaries 
or senior Government officers as 
chairmen or managing directors. 
It is also opposed to the appointment 
of Members of Parliament on the 
board of management, because “such 
membership, even if it carries no 
emoluments, carries much power and 
patronage”. The Committee has 
further suggested that the chairmen 
and managing directors should, 
prior to their appointment, disclose 
to the Minister their assets and 
income-tax position, interest of any 
nature in an, commercial or busi- 
ness concern individual or family- 
wise, membership of any organisation 
or their relationship, direct or in- 
direct, with business concerns even 
if such relatioeship is not gainfnl, 
and also whether any of their rela- 
tions or dependents are employed in 
any business concerns, particularly 
foreign firms. 


The State Government of Mysore 
has decided to constitute an Indus- 
trial Cadre for manning the posts like 
managing directors, general mana- 
gers, secretaries, sales managers, 
purchase managers, personnel mana- 
gers, etc. in the state industrial enter- 
prises. The Cadre will consist of 
officers of three Grades: I. Rs. 
800-1200; II. Rs. 550-860; and III. 
Rs. 250-600. 
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In Kerala, the scales of pay of the 
staff in state-owned industrial con- 
cerns have been revised. The revi- 
sion increases salaries by 20% in 
general, involving an extra annual 
expenditure of Rs. 75,000. The 
Government has also decided to 
constitute an autonomous full-fledg- 
ed commercial undertaking to take 
over the present nationalised trans- 
port in the State. 


The Government of India has 
decided to award every year a shield 
and five certificates of honour to 
public undertakings on the basis of 
their achievements, as an incentive 
to industrial production in the public 
sector. Autonomous corporations 
undertaking actual production will be 


‘included among those competing for 


the certificates and the first recipient 
will also get a shield along with the 
certificate. 


The Railways Administration has, 
in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the Railway Class IV Staff Promo- 
tion Committee, liberalised its pro- 
motion policy. In future no direct 
recruitment will be made to junior 
Class III posts, and to the higher 
grades in Class IV (except in certain 
special circumstances), The quota 
for departmental promotions to 
clerical posts in grades of Rs, 60-130 
and Rs. 60-150 will be raised from 10 
to 15%. Employees for whom there 
are no avenues of promotion at pre- 
sent would be transferred to other 
departments or higher grades would 
be created in their own departments. 
Grouping of posts so as to form 
larger units in order to avoid dead 
ends will also be attempted. 


(i) NEWS FROM ABROAD 


In Australia, an increase of 15s. 
a week in the basic national wage 
for man and of 11s. 3d. for woman 
was granted by the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 


mission on June 5, with effect from 
the first pay period after June 11. The 
decision brought the Federal weekly 
basic wage to £A 14.3s. in Sydney; 
£A 14,2s, in Hobart; £A 13.16s. 
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in Perth; £A 13.15s. in Melbourne; 
£A 13. lis. in Adelaide and £12.18s. 
in Brisbane. 

In the U.K,, under the oa 
sions (Increase) Act, 1959, 
increase ranging from 2 to 12 oy 
(varying with the date of pension) has 
been accorded to persons whose 
pensions began before April 1957. 

The U.K. Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries has, in its 
recent report on the British Air 
Corporations, found that the Minis- 
ter of Transport and Civil Aviation’s 
unofficial powers are formidable. 
The Committee asks if these formid- 
able powers do not add up to “to a 
degree of control far in advance of 


oeoack and so lead to an undesir- 
able diminution in the authority of — 
the chairmen and boards of the cor- 
porations and in their feeling of | 
responsibility’. The Committee 
suggests that “when the Minister 
wishes, on grounds of national inter- 
est, to override the commercial judge- 
ment of a chairman, he should do so 
by a directive, which should be 
published”. 


The U.K. Postmaster-General has 
decided to set up a small committee 
to advise him on efficiency, courtesy 
and economy at the Post Office 
counter. 


(ID INSTITUTE NEWS 


The Institute has agreed to make 
organisational arrangements on 
behalf of the Government of India, 
for the U.N. Seminar on “Manage- 
ment of Public Industrial Enter- 
prises” to be held from the Ist to 
11th December, 1959 at New Delhi. 
The Seminar is being organized 
by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, the Office of Public Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Technical 
Assistance Operations of the U.N. 
It will be the second of its kind in the 
region. 


The Annual General Meeting of 
the Bombay Regional Branch was 
held on June 13. It elected Shri 
N.T. Mone, 1.C.S., Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay, as the 
Chairman, Shri N.S. Pardasani, 1.A.S, 
Deputy Secretary, Political and 
Services Department, Government 
of Bombay, as the Honorary Secre- 
tary and Shri V.L. Gidwani, I.C.S., 
Commissioner, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay, as the Hono- 


rary Treasurer of the Branch for the 
year 1959-60. 


Prof. Fred. W. Riggs, Professor 
of Government and Public Adminis- 
tration, Indiana University, U.S.A., 
delivered a course of three lectures on 
“The Ecology of Public Administra- 
tion—A Comparative Approach” on 
the 15th, 16th and 20th of July, 1959. 


The Second Session of the Course 
for the Master’s Diploma in Public 
Administration, at the Indian School 
of Public Administration, commenc- 
ed on July 3. Ten students were 
admitted to the First Year and 22 
students to the Second Year. This 
includes three officers deputed by the 
State Governments of Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh and Mysore. Four 
scholarships and five tuition freeships 
(including hostel accommodation) 
have been awarded. Two senior 
scholarships have been awarded to 
junior teachers from Universities 
engaged in the teaching of Public 
Administration, who have been ad- 
mitted to the Course. 
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DIGEST OF REPORTS 


AUSTRALIA, REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF IN QUIRY 
INTO PUBLIC. SERVICE RECRUITMENT, Cantar Commonmyeali® 


Government Printer, 1958, 128p. 


The Government of Australia 
appointed a Committee of Inquiry on 
September 3, 1957, under the chair- 


manship of Sir Richard Boyer, 


K.B.E., (Chairman, Australian 
Broadcasting Commission) to “‘in- 
quire into and report to the Prime 
Minister on the recruitment process- 
es and standards of the Public Service 
and to make recommendations for 
any changes which in the opinion of 
the Committee are necessary to en- 
sure that recruitment is soundly 
based to meet present and future 
needs and efficiency of the Public 
Service at all levels’. 


The important observations and 
findings of the Committee, of interest, 
are as follows :— 


(1) THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
INQUIRY 


1. The recruitment system in the 
Commonwealth Service is related to, 
though not entirely shaped by the 
division of the Service into four Divi- 
sions as laid down in the Public 
Service Act of 1922. The First Divi- 
sion contains fewer than 30 officers, 
almost all being permanent heads. 
The Second Division, containing 
about 330 officers, comprises all 
Chief Officers (including the heads of 
State branches of departments), 
about 60 Assistant Secretaries of 
departments, and a number of other 


‘senior executive and professional 


officers. The Third Division has 
nearly 30,000 permanent officers. 
These include about 20 Assistant 
Secretaries, the. greater part of the 
clerical-executive and professional 
staff of the Service, some sub- 


professional staff, and a considerable 
number of staff engaged on routine 
clerical and sub-clerical work. The 
Fourth Division contains about 
60,000 permanent officers, including 
the greater part of the routine clerical 
and. sub-clerical staff, technical and 
trades staff, manipulative staff, and 
partly skilled and unskilled ° staff, 
Distributed between the Third and 
Fourth Divisions there are over 17,000 
temporary and 48,000 ‘‘exempt” 
employees. The main entry points 
to the Service are in the lower levels 
of the Third and Fourth Divisions 
respectively. . About one-quarter 
of the annual intake of permanent 
officers to the Third Division has in 
recent years been by transfer or 
promotion from the Fourth Division, 
the remainder being from outside. 
The Fourth Division is wholly rec- 
ruited from outside, though occasion- 
ally a re-organisation or a re-classifi- 
cation of positions may result in 
officers being transferred from the 
Third to the Fourth Division. 


2. The general context of this 
inquiry can be stated in five proposi- 
tions. Firstly, social conditions, 
Australian educational systems, and 
community attitudes to employment 
questions have greatly changed since 
the first Public Service Act was pass- 
ed in 1902. Secondly, the functions 
of the Commonwealth government 
have expanded tremendously in 
scope and variety, particularly since 
the beginning of second World War, 
and this has been reflected in the 
growing size and diversity of 
occupations in the Commonwealth 
Service and in the greater importance 
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of higher administrative and policy- 
advising duties within it. Thirdly, 
although there have been many indi- 
vidual changes in recruitment 
methods, no general review of revi- 
sion of recruitment principles and 
processes had (till the present in- 
quiry) been undertaken since the 
Service was established. Fourthly, 
for various reasons of expediency in 
the past decade, some recruitment 
standards and processes have been 
allowed to fall below the levels of 
selectivity established in earlier 
years. Finally, expected increases in 
the younger age groups of the popu- 
lation, together with new develop- 
ments in educational standards and 
opportunities, and the changes in 
social conditions and attitudes refer- 
red to above, should enable the Ser- 
vice to raise its standards of selection 
and, indeed, require it to adopt new 
and imaginative methods for some 
classes of recruitment that were not 
needed in the past. 


dl) RECRUITMENT STANDARDS 
AND PROCESSES 


(a) Aims and Principles of Recruit- 
ment 


Aims and principles which, the 
Committee thinks, should character- 
ise recruitments to the Public Service 
in the next twenty-five years are : 
attracting enough people of ade- 
quate quality to provide replace- 
ments for resigning and retiring staff 
in the many types of occupation 
throughout the Service; selection by 
open competition at the highest 
appropriate levels of the best avail- 
able applicants for each occupation, 
and placing them appropriately; and 
training and developing a permanent 
staff for life-long career with promo- 
tions according to merit. The prin- 
ciple of a “career Service” should 
not, however, preclude the possibility 
of recruitment at higher levels from 
outside; when the needs of the Ser- 
vice require it. “The. standards of 
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the Service have been, and are likely © 
to remain, prejudiced by too rigid an 
application of the principle of career 
Service. Even were this not so there 
is a widespread belief, which cannot 
help but harm prestige, that the pub- 
lic service is an unduly sheltered 
occupation. ..protection against out- 
side competition should not be 
regarded as the prime attraction of 
any field of employment at a time 
when full employment seems -assured 
and governments of all political com- 
plexions are committed to maintain- 
ing high and stable levels of economic 
activity. Indeed under such condi- 
tions we believe that the morale and 
self-respect. of the Public Service 
would be greatly enhanced if it felt 
it were standing on its own feet by 
force of merit rather than by restric- 
tion of competition. Furthermore, 
if the canons of independent and 
impartial staff control are as well 
established as we believe them to be, 
public servants no longer have such 
good reasons as they had sixty years 
ago to fear that an extended power 
of recruitment from outside may be 
abused by excessive numbers of 
appointments or by appointments on 
political or personal grounds. There 
is considerable movement from the 
Public Service into private employ- 
ment, and we think the Common- 
wealth Service would benefit if there 
could be opportunity for somewhat 
freer movement. in the opposite 
direction when required, without pre- 
judice to the legitimate rights of exist- 
ing staff. We would justify this, not 
only by considerations of efficiency, 
but also by suggestions that equality 
of opportunity to enter government 
service on grounds of demonstrated 
merit is a legitimate right of all citi- 
zens which should not, in logic, be 
confined merely to entry at the 
bottom.” 


(2) (i) Since the time of the first 
World War the principle of  re- 
cruitment by open competitive 


examination has at various times been 
abrogated for certain classes of entry. 
It is no longer to be found in the 
Public Service Act itself.’ The Act 
mentions ‘educational qualifications’, 

and ‘open examinations’, but not 
competition..:The basic principles 
of open competition for permanent 
appointment to the Commonwealth 
Service should be re-affirmed in the 


Public Service Act and maintained in 


recruitment practice and the mini- 
mum standards prescribed for 


appointment of permanent staff to - 


the various base grades of the Service 
should not be relaxed merely in order 
to meet temporary exigencies. (ii) 
‘Academic’ written examinations can 
no longer be accepted as entirely 
reliable tests of comparative fitness 
for the various kinds of careers in the 
Public Service. Techniques of non- 
‘academic’ vocational testing and 
interviewing, in conjunction with 
academic examinations, where appro- 
priate, provide more precise and more 
reliable methods of selection than 
in the past. (ii) The principle 
of recruitment “from below”, . 
should not be applied literally, in 
the sense of uniform recruitment to 
each Division at a single educational 
level, as it was in the early Common- 
wealth Service. There is need in the 
modern Service for initial recruitment 
of appropriate numbers from each 
level of the educational system, pro- 
vided that this involves no infringe- 
ment of the principle of equality of 
social and economic opportunity. 
‘Any system of — differential 
recruitment at various educational 
levels must be accompanied by 
equality of opportunity within the 
Public Service after appointment. 
Those who enter with lower qualifi- 
cations should be encouraged and 
helped to improve their qualifications 
after entry, and promotions through- 
out the Service to the highest ranks 
should remain accessible to all on 
the basis of merit, experience and 
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performance, and not on academic 


qualifications alone.” 


(6) Attracting Suitable Applicants 


(1) The Service is not attract- 
ing as many candidates of sufficient 
quality as it should particularly for 
its professional and administrative 
appointments; such recruitment 
suffers in particular from the un- 
deservedly low prestige of the Service 
as an institution, from public 
ignorance of its functions and the 
nature of the careers it offers, from 
the belief that seniority rather than 
merit still plays an undue part in 
promotions, and from an unima- 
ginative approach to significant 
details such as the nomenclature of 
certain positions. 

(2) Section 50(3) of the Public 
Service Act provides that for pro- 
motion, consideration must be given 
“first to the relative efficiency, and, 
in the event of equality of efficiency 
of two or more officers, then to the 
relative seniority, of officers available 
for promotion’’...“‘It is fairly clear 
that, despite the intention of the 
Act, seniority played an undue part 
in promotions between the two 
world wars’, but no statistical 
evidence is available on which to 
base a judgement on the practice in 
recent years...‘‘While _ seniority, 
as such, remains a statutory element 
in the determination of promotions, 
there will inevitably be a tendency 
even among the most conscientious 
officers concerned with the making of 
promotions, to give it undue weight’’. 
To ensure the primacy of merit, 
section 50(3) should be amended to 
provide that ‘in the selection of an 
officer for promotion under the 
provisions of this section, considera- 
tion shall be given only to the 
relative efficiency of officers available 
for promotion to the vacancies’. 


(3) Asspecial information section 
should be set up in the Public 
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Service Board for producing regular 
brochures and, where necessary, 
-press articles explaining the functions 
and national importance of the 
Service. 


(c) Recruitment for Higher Adminis- 
tration (to First and Second 
Divisions) 

(1) Under modern conditions of 
government, the widening of the gap 
between the average Minister’s 
specialized knowledge and that of the 
elaborately educated and intricately 
trained official “places a great and 
difficult obligation on senior public 
servants, not merely to ‘reach 
informed opinions on _ national 
policy’ and ‘express their conviction’ 
in the form of advice’, but further, 
to make even greater efforts to 
explain to Ministers the reasons for 
their advice, and to make clear on 
every occasion, not only their own 
considered views, but also any 
alternative lines of action that might 
be tenable, so as to preserve as far 
as possible the popular representa- 
tive’s right to make an independent 
choice of his own policy. The real 
danger of modern bureaucracy is 
not so much that officials will cons- 
ciously strive to ‘arrogate to them- 
selves the function of policy-making, 
as that they will unconsciously tend 
to take it for granted that their own 
conscientious deductions from the 
technical data represent the only 
logical and objective conclusions 
possible. This danger is greatest 
where, because of uneven levels of 
ability among its senior advisers, the 
government is forced to depend dis- 
proportionately on a few officials 
who are outstandingly able, but who 
necessarily represent a limited range 
of opinion and outlook”. The 
“danger may best be avoided, or 
minimized, by so increasing the 
supply and range of outstanding 
talent in the Service that no particular 
individual or viewpoint can exercise 
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(2) There should be a’ sta 


obligation on the Government to 
consult the Public Service Board — 
before making appointments or pro- — 
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for public servants in higher adminis- 
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motions in or to the First Division; _ 
any departure from the recommen- _ 


dation of the Board should be requir- 
ed to be notified to Parliament. © 

(3) There is no royal road to the 
development of a mature and effec- 
tive administrator: (i) Able adminis- 
trators may be produced by a variety 
of different careers in the Public 
Service, and any staffing authority 
would be unwise, and not merely 
undemocratic, if it confined its 
search for administrators to any 
particular stratum or section of the 
Service. What is desirable is that, 
however initially selected and in 
whatever field he may have worked, 
the person selected for higher admi- 
nistration should have the following 
qualifications and have had _ the 
following opportunities for develop- 
ment: “(a) Whether through formal 
higher education or by his own 
efforts, he should have proved him- 
self to have a cultivated mind, able 
to view broad questions of public. 
policy with a balanced perspective, 
and to distinguish the essential from 
the trivial in policy and administra- 
tion. Naturally, a liberal education 
at a university, preferably under 
full-time conditions, is a straight- 
forward means to this end. However, 
it is not the only means and not 
necessarily effective in all cases. 
(6) An administrator must also have 
certain personal: qualities, particu- 
larly integrity, intelligence, the capa- 
city for wise practical judgement, 
and the ability to lead and co-operate 
with other people. (c) It is most 
necessary that the officer’s abilities 
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should not have b 
_ long occupation with routine or un- 
duly specialized work. 
equally desirable that he should have 
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(d) It is 


had varied experience in more than 
one branch of Public Service admi- 
nistration. Experience outside govern- 
ment may also be an advantage. 
(e) Experience and training in 
management and the control of orga- 
nisations is necessary in some, but 
not all, higher administrative posts”. 
(ii) While every effort should be made 
to recruit more of the best graduates 
from our universities, it would be 
unwise, in Australian conditions, to 
rely exclusively or mainly on graduate 
recruitment. A substantial propor- 
tion of able Australian school child- 
ren who do not at present proceed 
directly to the university at all, if 
recruited to the Public Service, may 
well prove suitable for higher admi- 
nistrative work, especially if they are 
encouraged to complete their formal 
education after entry to the Service. 
(iii) “A high degree of specialisation 
in policy-advising work may justify 
the organization and _ distinctive 
recruitment of a separate class of 
two or three thousand officers, as in 
the British Administrative Class, 
but the number of positions so classi- 
fied represents less than half of one 
per cent. In the Commonwealth 
Service, a similar class of corres- 
ponding proportions might contain 
perhaps 150 to 200 positions.”... 
“As the work of the Service is at 
present organised, there are probably 
far fewer positions than this with a 
mainly policy-advising function, but 
many more in which some policy- 
advising work is mingled to varying 
degrees with managerial work. 

(iv) “The most important needs of 
the Service are for incentives to 
attract the highest talent and en- 
courage self-improvement, for the 
identification and planned develop- 
ment of promising staff from an early 
stage, and for an organization to 
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etter conditions for ‘thin 


tions and the general reputation of — 
the Service, the only effective way of 
meeting these needs is for the admi- 
nistrative career within the Service 
to be more clearly defined than at : 
present, in terms of a special class or oh 
division”. ..““This might be achieved = 
with the least dislocation by a modi- 
fication of the present Second Divi- 
sion, by extending it downwards 
through the classification scale, to 
a basic minimum level of, say, 
£1,533.”.. .““The object of this change 
would be to include in the Second 
Division, in addition to its present 
complement of senior managerial, 
policy-advising and professional posi- 
tions, all intermediate positions that 
might form part of an administrative 
career, and, at the bottom, a ‘Second 
Division Training Grade’ extending 
from £1,533 to.£1,723 (without basic 
wage adjustment), containing posi- 
tions suitable for administrative 
training, with a range of increments 
extending over three or four years.” 
The re-modelled Second Division 
would be a less radical and more 
flexible measure than introducing an 
“administrative class’ on British 
lines. 

(4) (i) The Second Division, in 
its proposed form, should be recruit- 
ed at the base by planned annual 
intake to positions in _ training 
through a common examination 
(open to persons outside the Service 
and to persons in other Divisions) 
similar to Method II for recruitment 
to the British Administrative Class. 
(ii) “The Public Service Board should 
appoint a committee of persons 
familiar with modern testing techni- 
ques to frame and administer a group 
of tests appropriate to Common- 
wealth conditions. The committee 
should include academic as well as 
public service specialists of high 
standing.” 
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(5) ) “Process of promotion is _ 


subject to weaknesses in the classi- 
fication system, to restrictions by way 
of appeals, and to an element of 
chance which is due to the lack of 
suitable and systematic means for 
identifying talent wherever it may be, 
and arriving at a comparative 
assessment of the performance and 
potentialities of officers”. (ii) The 
potentiality factor should be consi- 
dered in all promotions in or to the 
proposed extended Second Division, 
instead of only for certain prescribed 
positions, as at present. 

(6) Asmall committee should be 
set up by the Board to advise and 
assist it on all matters affecting 
administrative recruitment and deve- 
lopment. i 

(7) No uniform or regular sys- 
tem of reporting on the work and 
progress of officers is in use through- 
out the Commonwealth Service, 
although two or three departments 
have instituted systems of their own. 
The Public Service Board should 
establish a system of staff reporting, 
at first in the training grade, as an 
integral part of the proposed reform 
of the Second Division, and that 
experience with this should be used 
as a guide in extending staff reporting 
to other Divisions of the Service. 


(d) Recruitment to the Third Division 


(1) For base-grade recruitment 
by examination to the clerical-execu- 
tive careers in the Third Division, 
examination below the standard of 
the (School) Leaving Certificate should 
be abolished and the Leaving Certi- 
ficate or its equivalent should be pre- 
scribed as the minimum qualifying 
standard, competitive selection be- 
ing made by means of a special new 
test of the aptitudes of candidates for 
clerical-executive work with a uni- 
form age limit of 25 years (to be 
known as the P.S.S. Test). 


(2) Section 36A of the Public 
Service Act, providing for the recruit- 
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graduates of Australian 1 
to the base grade of the Thir 


sion, should be amended to remove 
the hampering restrictions contained _ 


therein and to enable graduate re-. 
cruits to be appointed to positions of 
appropriate character and_ salary. 
At present entrants to professional 
careers in the Third Division are 
recruited to positions in the base 
grade under Section 47 of the Act, 
which was intended only for excep- 
tional outside appointments to the 
higher grades of the Service. In 
future, all recruitment without writ- 
ten examination to Third Division 
base-grade positions, requiring a 
degree or diploma or other qualifi- 
cation at the tertiary level, should be 
made under a new section 36A, 
without any age limits and without 
any arbitrary quota, at differential 
salary rates appropriate to qualifica- 
tions, on the basis of the candidate’s 
academic or professional qualifica- 
tions, supplemented by an interview. 


(3) In order to raise the stan- 
dards of the transfer examinations 
to the minimum level recommended 
for outside entry to the Division 
and to apply the general principle 
of open competition to such recruit- 
ment so far as possible: (a) the 
Fourth Division officers who have 
or attain the Leaving Certificate 
should be eligible for transfer to 
the Third Division on achieving a 
satisfactory result in the P.SS. 
Test; (6) an alternative means to 
enable mature officers with practical 
experience in the Fourth Division to 
qualify for transfer to the Third 
should be continued by means of a 
revised form of the present “Insiders” 
Clerical Examination”, the standard 
of this examination should be rais- 
ed to approximately that of the Leav- 
ing Certificate and its syllabus should 
be more closely related than at 
present to the skills and knowledge 
relevant to clerical work and 


candidates for the examination should 
also be required to sit for the P.S.S. 
Test; and (c) single order or merit 
list should be established both for the 
departmental and outside candidates 
on the basis of their performance in 
the P.S.S. Test. 


(e) Recruitment to the Fourth Divi- 
sion 


(1) The present — recruitment 
structure of the Service provides 
no regular means of entry for young 
people (as distinct from ex-service- 
men) with qualifications of a stan- 
dard between the Leaving Certificate 
level and that of the primary school. 
At least one suitable and clearly- 
defined career could be provided 
for young people with the Interme- 
diate Certificate, by extending the 
present Fourth Division Clerical 
Assistant grades-to include much of 
the routine clerical and sub-clerical 
work now classified in the Third 
Division. The educational standard 
for entry to the lowest Clerical Assis- 
tant grades should be raised from its 
present rudimentary level. 


(2) Section 39 of the Public 
Service Act (Fourth Division 
appointments without examination) 
should be used as sparingly as possi- 
ble; the Board should be statutorily 
required to notify from time to time 
the classes of positions to which the 
section is being applied. All recruit- 
ment of typists and similar staff 
should revert to educational exami- 
nations (together with tests of skill 
and aptitude) as soon as possible. 


(f) Lateral Recruitment to the Third 
and Higher Divisions 


Section 47 of the Public Service 
Act, which provides for recruitment 
without examination in special cases 
of persons not otherwise eligible 
for appointment, while used freely for 
professional recruitment, seems in 
practice to be too restrictive to allow 
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of strengthening the clerical-adminis- 
trative ranks by outside recruitment 
when required. It should be amend- 
ed to empower the Permanent Head 
of Department to invite applications, 
through a Gazette notification, both 
from outsiders and departmental 
candidates if at any time it appears to 
him that there is no officer in the 
Department suitable for promotion 
or transfer to a specified office in a 
Division other than the Fourth 
Division; the relative merit of the 
departmental vis-a-vis outside can- 
didates to be assessed by a selection 
committee. A new section 47B 
should be inserted, which can. be 
brought into force for a limited period 
when it is necessary to recruit small 
groups of suitably qualified people 
for in-service training for some new 
or extended class of more or less 
specialized positions. 


(g) Special Categories of Employ- 
ment 


(1) Sub-section (1) of section 49 
of the Public Service Act prohibits 
the employment of an already married. 
woman either permanently or 
temporarily, unless the Board allows; 
sub-section (2) provides that every 
female officer shall be deemed to 
have retired from the Service upon 
her marriage unless the Board certi- 
fies that there are special circums- 
tances which make her employment 
desirable. When the Service is short 
of qualified people, even the small 
proportionate losses entailed by the 
present restrictions on employment 
of married women are scarcely justi- 
fiable. Sub-sections (1) and (2) 
of section 49 should be repealed. 


(2) Medical standards should be 
redefined to facilitate the employ- 
ment of physically handicapped per- 
sons who are otherwise suitable. 


(3) The proportion of temporary 
and exempt positions in the Service 
should be reduced by increasing the 
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proportion of permanent to tempor-— 

ary positions in departmental estab- 
lishments, by assisting temporary 
employees to qualify at the proper 
standards for permanent employ- 


ment and by including them in staff 
training programmes particularly 
where their work brings them in 
contact with the public. 


- (h) Probation and Placement 


(1) New appointees should be 
interviewed in conjunction with 
departmental representatives in order 
to determine their appropriate alloca- 
tion to departments; and depart- 
ments should be required to provide 
the Board’s Inspectors with detailed 
job descriptions of vacant positions. 


(2) The Public Service Board 
should ensure that departments make 
every effort to place the probationer 
appropriately, to watch carefully his 
period of induction, to assess him 
critically, and to inform the Board 
promptly in cases of misfit. 


(Ip THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
RECRUITMENT 


(1) (i) The statutory function of 
the Board in the recruitment field 
has always been primarily to act as 
an independent central authority 
maintaining uniform standards and 
processes in the matter of recruit- 
ment throughout the Public Service... 
In addition the Board is charged 
with the duty of devising means for 
effecting economies and promoting 
efficiency in the management and 
working of departments, and of exer- 
cising “a critical oversight of the 
activities, and the methods of 
conducting the business of each 
Department...” (ii) The Board has 
sought adjustment to the changes in 
the size and complexity of the Com- 
monwealth Service by encouraging 
departments to set up their own 
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the conduct of some recruitment 


promotion examinations... Th 
Board might examine the ae 
of granting further delegations 1 

the Postmaster-General’s Department 


ment examinations 
of staff peculiar to the one depart 
ment. 


_ (2). The present and future need — 
is for a more positive e sis On 
freeing the Board, and equipping - 
it with adequate staff and finance, — 
to develop an-active and imaginative 
recruitment programme aimed at 
higher quality and more discriminat- 
ing selection of staff, and not merely 
at preventing abuses and excluding 
the obviously unfit. 


(3) The Public Service Board 
should make its staff records as com- 
plete as possible; strengthen its | 
Research Section by additional spe- 
cialist staff; and take appropriate 
steps to afford its senior officer more 
time for the planning of recruitment 
and general staffing policy. 


(4) The Board should expand 
the specialist staff of its examinations 
section, promote the study of new 
techniques of examination and selec- 
tion, and establish and maintain 
closer contacts with appropriate 
bodies outside the Service which are 
concerned with research and educa- 
tional developments relevant to 
Commonwealth Service recruitment. 


(5) It is necessary that in 
future the development and results of 
recruitment legislation and policies, 
and of other aspects of Public 
Service staffing, should be reviewed 
as a whole at more or less regular 
intervals of not more than ten years 
by persons not immersed in the day- 
to-day administration of the system. 
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q Principles of Civics and Politics ; 
Calcutta, Orient Longmans, 1958, xi, 318p., Rs. 6.75. 


. This is a textbook on Civics 
written specially to meet the require- 


_ Ments of pupils in Higher Secondary 


Schools who under the new regula- 
tions have to answer a paper on it at 
the Public Examination. But it is 
so written that it can satisfy admirably 
the needs of any citizen who wants 
to acquire an intelligent understand- 
ing of his place in society and of his 
rights and responsibilities in the 
modern democratic state. The con- 
cept of citizenship is much more com- 
prehensive today than in the previ- 
ous ages. It carries with it more 
rights—political as well as civil— 
and more duties. This point is 
emphasized by the author. His 
approach is sociological and not 
merely political as is the case with 
many other writers on the subject. 
Society consists of many associations 
and the state is only one of them— 
though the most important and the 
most powerful. The citizen belongs 
to these associations—like _ the 
family, the church etc.—as well as to 
the state. This point is clearly 
brought out and there is a lucid 
account of all associations, Com- 
munities and Institutions both from 
the historical and the analytical stand- 
points. The views expressed on 
family, marriage, caste, and reli- 
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THE CHANGING CONCEPT OF CITIZENSHIP—A Study of the 
By GURMUKH NIHAL SINGH, | 
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gion—about which ideas have been 
undergoing revolutionary changes in 


modern times—are well balanced. 


There is a comprehensive study of | 


the State, its origin and purpose, its 
organisation, and the role of public 
opinion and political parties in it 
and it contains an adequate discus- 
sion of several controversial issues 
like bicameralism, party government, 
democracy and dictatorship. This 
part of the book can serve as an 
admirable introduction to a know- 
ledge of political science. A citizen 
today is in a sense a member of the 
World Community and the chapter 
“Towards a World Order’ which 
traces the evolution of International 
Organisation and the successes and 
failures of the League of Nations and 
the U.N.O. explains lucidly the im- 
plications of this membership. The 
chapter on “Citizenship: Good and 


Deficient’”’ throws fresh light on the 


ideal of citizenship and on why many 
of us in our life fall short of the ideal. 
Shri Gurmukh Nihal Singh is one of 
India’s outstanding writers on Poli- 
tical Science and this book of his 
bears on every page of it evidence 
of his vast learning and of his equal- 
ly vast experience in the conduct of 
public affairs. 

—WM. Venkatarangaiya 


THE WELFARE STATE IN NEW ZEALAND; By J.B. CONDLIFFE, 


London, George Allen and Unwin 


Since the end of the second world 
war the concept of welfare state has 
been growing increasingly popular 
all over the world. This is partly 
due to the tug of war between the two 
rival ideologies, namely, capitalism 
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and communism and partly due to 
the growth of new humanist move- 
ment. In the ideological conflict, 
welfare state presents its claim for 


acceptance by pointing to a proper 


blend in it of welfare with freedom. 
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nomena of preventible poverty amidst 
plenty. While ideological. and eco- 
nomic forces contributed to the 
concept of welfare state, its realisa- 
tion in practice would have been 
hampered without the development 
of appropriate techniques in public 
finance and administration. Wherever 
these four factors, namely, ideology, 
affluence, financial and administra- 
tive techniques have developed, wel- 
fare state has become an established 
fact. New Zealand occupies a proud 
place in the family of welfare states 
in the world. The reasons for this 
phenomena are not far to seek. It 
is a small but well administered coun- 
try. The conflict between the 
colonizing whites and the native 
Maoris is resolved by assimilation or 
friendly co-existence. Its economy, 
based on sheep-raising and dairying 
and supplemented by secondary 
industries, has enabled the people 
to cross the barrier of poverty. The 
grinding pressures of the long depres- 
sion of 1880 initiated a programme of 
social legislation that attracted world- 
wide attention. New Zealand is 
one of the earliest countries to deve- 
lop a regulated pattern of economic 
organisation and a comprehensive 
system of social security. 


The present book is mainly con- 
cerned with measuring and docu- 
menting the developments between 
1935 and 1957. The book deals 
with much broader fields and aspects 
than are indicated normally by the 
title of the book. Of the eight 
chapters in the book, the first six 
deal with such economic aspects as 
‘The Impact of Depression’, ‘Plann- 
ed Insulation’, “The Structure of 
Economy’, ‘Borrowing for Develop- 
ment’, ‘The Economic Functions of 
Government’ and ‘State Regulation 
of Wages’. These chapters occupy 
279 pages out of 363 leaving appen- 
dices, Chapter seven entitled ‘The 


The new humanist movement is a 
product of and reaction to the phe- 
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and the bala occupicc 
last chapter ‘New Zealand 
World’. - ai io Te 
_ The broad canvas on which the 
welfare state is painted has its own 
merits, it describes the philosophy — 
of the Labour Party’s programme 
which was “to insulate the national 
economy from external fluctuations 
in the export markets, and upon the 
basis of a stabilised national income 
to achieve simultaneously three 
major objectives—stability of domes- 
tic prices, social security and income 
redistribution, and national develop- 
ment”. The chapter on ‘The Eco- 
nomic Functions of Government’ 
discusses the close _ relationship 
between the economic and social 
policies of the welfare state. The 
following paragraph (on page 207) 
gives some idea of this relationship: 
“The Welfare State accepts respon- 
sibility for individual as well as 
community welfare”. “Its business 
..4dS to direct, watch, stimulate and 
restrain, and only incidentally to 
operate”. “It stands ready to care 
for (and direct) not only the weak 
but all members of the community. 

It does so primarily by expenditures 
and controls designed to maintain 
full employment. It also provides 
services such as hospital and medical 
care for every one. Sometimes it 
must take over or supplement exist- 
ing enterprises such as housing 
construction, or create new ones. 
Monetary payments are made to 
dependent groups—the young and 
the old, widows and orphans, the 
sick and the unemployed. Such 
payments come from the taxpayer 
and to some extent from credit 
creation. The Government  there- 
fore exercises a powerful influence 
on the economy through its taxing 
and spending, and also through its 
control of credit and money.” 


The chapter on ‘The Social Wel- 
fare State’ deals with a number of 


a a 


ground of Jaw dealing with delin- 


trative setting of the job. 
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portant aspects, su ch as, the pacK=- 


- quents, criminals etc., feminine in- 
_ fluence;—“Much of the burden of 
the social welfare state is carried by 


women”—from charitable aid to 
social security benefits; socialised _ 


medicine, housing and the level of 


living. 

The book is thoroughly docu- 
mented and well written but one 
feels that it is a one-sided presenta- 
tion. While the economic back- 
ground is useful, the socio-psycholo- 
gical aspects of welfare state also 


socio-economic experiments in ~ 
insulated island state of New Zea-— 
land are good examples of what can — 
be achieved by the State towards 
the freedom and welfare of the citi- — 
zen but it is doubtful whether these — 
experiences can be utilised and if so | 
to what extent, in States with bigger 
size and more complex socio-econo- 
mic phenomena. - 


—V. Jagannadham 


THE JOB OF THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE; BY MARVER H. 
BERNSTEIN, Washington, D.C., Brookings, 1958, viii, 241p., $3.50. 


This is a valuable addition to the 
studies of the Federal Civil Service in 
the U.S.A. published by the Brookings 
Institution. The last study which was 
brought out by the Institution, en- 
titled “Executives for Government’, 
dealt with the basic issues of recruit- 
ing, developing and retaining higher 
administrative personnel, both politi- 
cal and non-political, in the federal 
government. The emphasis of that 
study was mainly on staffing practices 
and patterns for ensuring a sufficient 
supply of competent executives. 
The present study, on the other 
hand, concentrates primarily on the 
nature, dimension and content of the 
job of the federal executive and the 
political, constitutional and adminis- 
It is 
mainly a record of the comments 
and statements (some of which are 
quoted verbatim) made by a group of 
24 distinguished federal executives 
and some others at a Round Table 
conference convened by the Brook- 
ings Institution in 1957—comments 
and statements related to personal 
experience on_ the job, personal 
triumphs and failures, relations with 
other officials and agencies, Congress 
and interested groups, 


A full chapter deals with the job 
of the political executive and a second 
with the job of the career executive. 
The job of the political executive 
(political executives in federal gov- 
ernment number about 1,100) is a 
composite of tasks which include 
‘commanding’ departments and 
agencies, developing policies and 
programmes and defending these 
before Congress, the public and 
presidential staff arms. It requires 
both a sensitivity to public desires and 
capacity to withstand considerable 
public criticism. ‘Executives in 
government are required to live in a 
goldfish bowl”. The career execu- 
tive concerns himself, on the other 
hand, mostly with matters of routine 
management, though he too is 
required to possess a realistic and 
full knowledge of congressional be- 
haviour, rally congressional support 
for seeing through the programme 
of his bureau or department and 
defend it before congressional com- 
mittees. The main job of the career 
executive is to provide a reservoir 
of knowledge, managerial compe- 
tence based upon experience, and an 
understanding of the peculiarities 
of Government administration; he 


secure adequate funds and staffing, 


and evaluate performance. For 


both several factors in the govern- 
mental environment—size, complexity 
and interdependence of operations, 
interdepartmental rivalries and public 
accountability—have resulted in a 
growing emphasis on _ procedure 
and routine and integrity in public 
administration. 

The Round Table did not accept 
the conception of the politically 
neutral career executive put forward 
by the Task Force on “Personnel 
and Civil Service” of the Second 
Hoover Commission. The Com- 
mission held that career adminis- 
trators “should avoid controversial 
public discussions; and in_ their 
approach to their duties they should 
be as objective, professional, and 
free from emotional attachment to 
particular policies as possible”. The 
Round Table found. “every career 
executive is concerned with policy 
and political decisions day in and 
day out from the moment he gets to 
be a grade 13. He cannot avoid 
these political questions if he is to 
do his job properly’. Some mem- 
bers of the Round Table felt that 
there was a tendency to overdraw the 
distinction between career and non- 
career executives”; that “the dis- 
tinction between the two groups lies 
not in the nature of their jobs but 
rather in the degree of political 
experience each possesses”; and 
that ‘‘the long-time career executive 
easily outranks the transient politi- 
cal executive of limited tenure in 
political skill’. 


The jobs both of the political 
and career executives call for cer- 
tain common qualities such as fore- 
sight, the ability to plan, co-ordinate 


NPR hy < Pais ; 
' “feasibi- : 
effective- and compr 
decide on: 


lecid - the basis. 
data—attributes related 
ponsibilities of higher managem 


The discussions at the Round Table 
seem to emphasise more the differen- 
‘ces than the common requirements — 
of the jobs of higher executives in 


government and business. 
* * = 


The discussions at the Round 


Table revealed that there are a 


variety of factors and motivations 
which induce persons to accept posi- 
tions as federal political executives 
but it is difficult to weigh the relative 
importance of each of them. The 
men who joined the Eisenhower 
Administration in 1953 came prima- 
rily from business. The problems 
of staffing are therefore mainly those 
of a “‘business-oriented”’ administra- 
tion. Under existing pay schedules, 
we are told, it is impossible for the 
federal government to compete 
directly with private business for 
executive talent; other main objec- 
tions being inability to leave private 
affairs and the relative insecurity 
and low prestige of the public ser- 
vice. The remedies suggested in- 
clude better personnel practices, 
higher salaries and making jobs more 
attractive. Some of them are: “more 


attractive salaries, regular sabbati- 


cal leave, the prospect of the broa- 
dening associations made _ possible 
by periodical interchange with busi- 
ness or academic institutions, the 
assurance of an education for their 
children, and the provision for essen- 
tial entertainment expense would, 
taken together, materially increase 
the holding power of these (political) 
positions”. (John C. Carson : 
Executives for the Federal Service, 
Columbia University, 1952, p.74). 


The difficulties experienced by the 
political executives in adjusting 
themselves to their jobs in govern- 
ment, the handicaps under which 


e 


isiness employment which 
they forego—which are graphical- 
ly brought out in the book—led the 
_ Round Table to underline the need. 
for an orientation programme for 
‘political executives, both in: regard: 
_ to institutional indoctrination in the 
tradition and history of a particular 
department or agency and in the 
overall political setting. Such an 
orientation programme was, in fact, 
_ established by the U.S. Cabinet in 
e 1957, ee Z 


* * % 


The Round Table was skeptical 
both about the possibility and ability 
of the political parties in U.S.A. to 
_ supply an adequate number of useful 
/ candidates for political executives 
positions. Here are some illumi- 
_ nating observations : “We can 
_ never hope that American political 
_ parties will ever provide the kind of 
training for political jobs that the 
British do for the simple reason that 
in the United States there is no career 
in it’....“The patronage system 
cannot supply usable candidates in 
substantial number because of the 
lack of cohesion within the parties’’. 
In fact, ““Parties have no mechanism 
for screening candidates and no 
standards for judging executive 
competence”. “...the power of 
appointment does not often help 
a President to maintain control of his 
Party and may encourage others to 
convert it to their own _ uses’. 
“. Patronage...seems to be a 
force that leads to further diffusion 
of leadership and responsibility in 
the executive branch and constitutes 
a potential, if not actual, threat to 
the President’’. 

‘ * * * 


About one-fourth of the book is 
devoted to the examination of the po- 
litical setting under which the federal 
executives work. The need for non- 
partisan political activity on the 
part. of career executives arises partly 
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e to work and the advantages from the constitutional “sep 
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of powers and the presidential 
of democracy. The Cabinet headed _ 
by the President (with a term of 4 _ 
years) is not responsible to Congress; — 
the Congress, and, through it, the 
people, have, therefore found other 
ways and means to make the Admi- 
nistration responsive to their wishes. 
Given the lack of unity in Congress 
and the personalization of legislative 
power In committee chairmen, con- 
gressional intervention varies con- 
siderably from agency to agency and 
from time to time. The career exe- 
cutives depend upon congressional 
support for securing necessary appro- 
priations for their bureau or depart- 
mental programmes. Congress is 
both conscious and jealous of its 
powers. It expects to be consulted — 
i advance and insists upon having 
a real opportunity to modify the 
proposals of the executive branch, 
Intervention by legislators in admi- 
mustration tends to increase due to 
a number of other factors among 
which are: the large size of the 
business, operations of interest 
groups, the wide area of adminis- 
trative discretion in particular 
situations and the decline in the 
number of patronage jobs. There 
are instances where governmental 
bureaus clear all important policy 
issues with the chairman of the 
appropriate congressional committee. 
The recent developments in legislative- 
executive relations are in the spheres 
of the staffing of legislative com- 
mittees, the increasing use of legis- 
lative veto and the creation of legis- 
lative liaison staffs in administrative 
agencies. “The development of a 
quasi-permanent bureaucracy serv- 
ing the legislative branch has stimu- 
lated legislative interest in the details 
of administrative operations and 
occasionally has enabled committees 
to delve deeply into matters that 
federal executives consider to be 
administrative prerogatives”, 


Sex cs Cee parties are probably 
hol less significant than pressure groups 


in the executive’s environment. 
Pressure groups try to establish in 
the government autonomous organi- 
sations whose jurisdictions corres- 
pond to their interest and endeavour 
to see that these agencies remain 
relatively independent of the execu- 
tive branch as a whole. Though 
Congress enacted in 1946 the Federal 


Regulation of Lobbying Act, the 


latter provides only a weak measure 
of lobby control. The federal exe- 


cutive must negotiate more or less 


continuously with organised interests 
concerned with his programmes. He 
must live not merely with congress- 
men, party leaders, executive col- 
leagues, and subordinate adminis- 
trative officials, but also with the 
leaders of interest groups. 


The executive in the federal 
government is no less affected by the 
supervision and direction exercised 
by the President through his staff. 
Since 1930, Presidents have utilised 
the processes of budgeting, personnel 
management, and administrative re- 
organisation to strengthen their role 
as federal administrator-in-chief. 
Further, since 1949, powers formerly 
vested by law in bureau chiefs have 
been largely transferred to depart- 
ment heads in the departments of the 
Treasury, Justice, Post Office, Inter- 
ior, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor. The impact of presidential 
staffing upon agency heads and 
their deputies is neither uniform nor 
clearly defined. Despite the recent 
inroads, each bureau, created in 
response to a particular need, holds 
firmly to its separatist ways, resist- 
ing departmental and_ presidential 
leadership. Bureau autonomy can 
be traced to the sprawling patchwork 
of the executive branch and the 
increasing reliance by the overwork- 
ed and relatively inexperienced non- 
career executives upoe career admi- 
nistrators, 


relatively E pemnment 
specialists, due to the evoluti 
esprit de corps based on 
indentification, higher standards of 
professional performance, the deve- 
lopment of bureau career systems 
and last but not least the ae 
sense of programme loyalties. 
interesting trends are the ee 
ment of inter-agency rivalries for 
discovering the public interest and 
the use of ‘staff’ aids. ; 
* * * 


_ The chief value of the book 


for its Indian readers lies in the 
clarity with which it brings out 
the limits of traditional generaliza- 
tions about the American politics 
and American administration. It 
shows how the nature, scope and 
detail of the job of the federal exe- 
cutive in the United States are con- 
ditioned by its constitutional and 
political settings, though the author 
does not explore the impact of eco- 
nomic factors. The study dispels 
the common notions that the spoils 


system contributes to the strength of — 


the two-party system, that the polliti- 
cal neutrality of the career executive 
necessarily implies 
neutrality, that legislative inter- 
ference invariably weakens rather 


7 


‘programme’ — 


a | 


| 
. 


than sustains bureau or department- | 


al administrations and that political 


executives inducted from business as _ 
a rule try to stick to their jobs (rather _ 
than leave after 2-3 years) for fur- — 


thering their business or private 
interest. There are, we learn from 
the American experience, no cate- 
gorical or absolute principles and 
concepts of public administration. 
Like social and political institutions, 
administrative institutions and prac- 


tices must be viewed in the context | 


of the overall social, economic and 
political settings and the demands 
made by the forces of development 
and democracy. Only an integra- 


oe a ee 


with the political 


nomic organisation 


~ socio- 


os 


and practice can make the study of 
< public --administration in India 
empirical. = raaie 


Hie Few studies have been made in 
India of the job of the administrator 


_ in the Central Government or State 


Governments. The structure as well 
as the spirit of administration is 


it ae ind Alt ee 
strative organisa- 


development functions by ¢ 
ment. Many government rep: 
articles and some studies—l 
A.D. Gorwala’s “The Role of 
Administrator : Past, Present — 
Future’”” and Shri Asok Chan 
“Indian Administration”—deal wi 
the subject but only in a general way. 
We need a detailed study of the 
new tasks of the administrator today _ 
and the difficulties which he has to 
surmount. both environmental and = 


undergoing a radical change with institutional. 
the assumption of new welfare and _—N. Srinivasan 
* ARDY 
BOOK NOTES 

APPRAISING EXECUTIVE individual executive in relation to 
PERFORMANCE; By CARL his present duties as well as future 
HEYEL. New York, American higher responsibilities in the firm— 
Management Association, 1958, his tangible performance on the job; 


189p., $4.50. 


Written primarily for the operat- 

ing (business) executive, the book 

discusses the objects, nature, back- 

ground, and contents of “executive 

appraisal’’. Distinguishing _ the 

appraisal from merit rating in that the 

latter is generally related to regular 

salary reviews and covers also rank 

-and file personnel, the author views 
appraisal as a continuous process of 
evaluating the fofal being of. the 


his managerial skills; personal traits 
and behaviour characteristics; and 
attitudes, motivation and _ under- 
standing. The various elements of, 
and factors for appraising, each of 
these aspects are analysed in detail 
and rating grades proposed for each 
of them as well for an overall apprai- 
sal. Six managerial skills are listed: 
the ability to (1) plan in long-range 
terms, (2) make decisions, (3) orga- 
nize operations, (4) co-ordinate and 
direct, (5) delegate and assign; and 


oy bie St Se 
ness to check up and 


at ood short-term results can be 


attained by methods that will pro- 


duce long-term failure; and that an 


analysis even of all the traits in an 
executive would not yield a fully 


m true picture of managerial ability; 


for that a review of behaviour in 
relation to specific situations is 
essential. For finding out how the 
executive gets along with others, it 
may be desirable to get information 
and reactions from persons on the 
executive’s own level or, if it seems 
desirable, from persons reporting to 
him. The author “looks upon 
appraisal, not in the narrow frame- 
work of a specific technique, but 
broadly, in terms of its tie-in with 
the objectives of management. ..the 
accent here is on principles and 
practical action rather than on speci- 
fic rating form and patterned plans”. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION—Concepts, Practices, and 
Issues; By EDGAR L. MORPHET, 
ROE L. JOHNS, & THEODORE L. 
RELLER, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, 1959, x, 556p., $7.95. 


The book surveys the entire 
gamut of the organisation for and the 
administration of school education 
at the local, state and federal levels, 
in the U.S.A. in the context of a 
detailed consideration of the basic 
principles and emerging concepts of 
administration as applied to educa- 
tion. The study is enriched by an 
attempt “to incorporate significant 
related concepts from social psycho- 
logy, psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and political science, as well 
as from studies sponsored by the 
National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration and 
from development growing out of 
the Co-operative Programme in 
Educational Administration”. The 
role of the educational administrator 


e author specially warns ship 


is relatively easy and no rdous 
compared to the problem of leading.” 
Towards the end of each chapter the 
author considers extensively impor- — 
tant contemporary problems and ~ 
issues relating to its subject-matter, | 
as he feels that “future leaders in 
educational administration must be 
able to help people identify impor- 
tant emerging issues and to provide 
leadership in developing procedures 
designed to bring about their solu- 
tion”. Both in regard to the formu- 
lation and application of concepts 
and principles of educational admi- 
nistration, the book has ample food 
for thought for its Indian readers. 


INDIA’S PARLIAMENT (For 
Youngsters); By KAILASH CHAN- 
DRA, New Delhi, Rama Krishna and 
Sons, 1958, vi, 89p., Rs. 3.75. 


The book explains to young boys 
and girls what laws are, how Parlia- 
ment makes laws, how the Govern- 
ment works, how elections are held . 
and what Members of Parliament do. __ 
The two distinguishing features of 
the work are authenticity and sim- 
plicity of language. (The author 
is at present the Secretary of the 
Department of Parliamentary Affairs 
of the Government of India.) 


PATNA UNIVERSITY, BUL- 
LETIN OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION; 
December 1958 (Vol. 3, Nos. 1-3), 
V, tops BRS oe. 


Devoted to promoting the study 
of public administration, the present 
issue of the Bulletin contains three 
informative lectures delivered at the 
Institute of Public Administration, 
Patna University : (1) “Military Ad- 
ministration in Peace and War” by 
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the Army Sta nO. The Changed 
‘Role of the Civil Service in India’, 


by Sardar Gurmukh Nihal Singh, 
_. Governor of Rajasthan; and (3) “‘The 


Old Set-up and the New”, by Maha- 
raja Shri Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, Governor of Mysore. The 
issue in addition has two interesting 
contributions—“‘Creation of Tirhut 

Division”, by S.V. Sohoni, Com- 
missioner, Patna Division, and 
“Some Requisites of Democracy”, 
by P.S. Muhar, Director of the Patna 
University Institute. The latter, as 
the Managing Editor of the Bulletin, 
has also contributed a thought- 
provoking editorial on “Change in 
the Administrative Landscape’. 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDUR- 
ES—A Handbook for Business and 
Industry: Ed. VICTOR LAZZARO, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, 1959, xv, 464p., $10.00. 


WORK MEASUREMENT ; 
By VIRGIL H. ROTROFF, New 
York, Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1959, 203p., $4.85. 


The first publication—The Hand- 
book—“‘brings together information 
on the various systems and procedur- 
es techniques. ..into asimple compre- 
hensive volume that can be used as 
a ready reference by readers interest- 
ed in acquiring a general knowledge 
of the subject”. The techniques 
covered include “The Systems Study’’, 
“Systems Charting’, “The Manage- 
ment Audit”, ““Work Simplification’, 
“Work Measurement”, “Forms De- 
signs and Control”, “Records Mana- 
gement’”’, “Tabulating Equipment in 
Business”, “Electronics in Business’, 
‘Work Sampling in the Office” and 
**Management Research”. The 
chapter on each of these techniques 
is written by a recognised authority 
in the field. 


Mnigies sais ice en 
jargon, the nature, scope, objec 
and <7 an indust of nota Meas 


of labour Bost; “the deen ere ends 
from work measurement techniques — 
are obtained in multi-product plants _ 
where control of manufacturing cost 
is most difficult to accomplish”. — 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
THE EMPIRE STATE—A_ Case 
Study of New York State Adminis- 
tration, 1943-54; By BERNARD 
RUBIN, New Jersey, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1958, xiii, 357p., $7.50. 


Conceiving ‘‘Public Relations” as 
a “two-way” communication process 
and distinguishing it clearly from 
“publicity” (which forms only a part 
of it), the author regards public rela- 
tions as an organised activity of 
government vital to the functioning 
and future of democracy. Public 
relations in government, the author 
feels, “‘must be based rigidly on the 
truth”;...public relations officer 
must present to the public the infor- 
mation that is the principal substance 
in the popular decision-making pro- 
cess. The bitter and the sweet must 
be brought forth even if the facts 
do not enhance a particular ad- 
ministration...” The author then 
attempts to relate the concepts of 
public relations in a democratic 
state to the actual experience of the 
New York State Administration, dur- 
ing the tenure of Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey from 1943 to 1954. 


The public relations programmes 
of the New York State, which are 
studied, include among others, those 
relating to the promotional activities 
of the State Department of Com- 
merce; to the welfare activities of 
the State Departments of Mental 
Hygiene, Health, Social Welfare and. 
Education and the State University 


and Papel pion a parr 
chapter is devoted to public 
ons personnel, assessing the 
k of selected men and women 
sonsible for the various public 
tions programmes. The author’s 
ysis reveals that the public rela- 
tions programmes of government 
agencies in New York State are 
usually based on a series of specific 
objectives that vary in substance, 
though not in basic reasoning. These 
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basic objective—to educate a tO. 
make the public and the administre 
tion more appreciative ofeach other’s 
needs and difficulties—, Mr. Roe 
considers it essential that it should be — 
centred on behaviour rather than on 
information and that the public rela- 
tions officer should, in addition to 
having a knowledge of the mass 
media, “be a highly respected indivi- 
thet well known for his en: for 
the truth?‘ xa 
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